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[REGINALD HAS DOUBTS OF HIS LANDLORD'S RESPECTABILITY, } 


REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
—_—>j_- — 
CHAPTER Ix 
Promise of youth! fair as the form 
Of heaven's benign and golden bow, 
Thy smiling arch begirds the storm, 
And sheds a light on every woe. Brooks. 

REGINALD wandered on with the crowd, away 
{rom the smouldering walls of his late home, in a state 
of mental indecision as to his future course. At first, 
he was inclined to proceed immediately to his uncle’s 
residence, and claim his protection and care, but a 
recollection of his relative’s late treatment caused 
him to shrink from such a course. 

He reflected that he was a well-grown, if delicate, 
lad of fourteen, that, with Willa’s fifty pounds, which 
could be used in case of absolute necessity, he was well 
provided with money; and, with his ustial hopeful- 
ness, he believed he might do something independent 
of his uncle. 

He finally decided that he would make the attempt 
to provide for himself, and in the event of failure he 
could then apply to his relative. 

As he arrived at this determination, he found that 
the crowd had entirely dispersed, and that he was 
alone, in @ narrow street, but dimly lighted. 

At the same time he felt more keenly the cold, 
biting air and searching wind, and buttoned his great- 
coat to the chin. : i 

Involuntarily, he remembered his pleasant fires 
and cosy rooms at his uncle’s house, and a pang of 
bitter regret came over him. Bravely trying to con- 
quer it, he pressed onwards. 

He knew that he ought not to be out much longer 
in the chilling winter night, and he began to look about 
him for an hotel, but it soon became evident that such 
an establishment could not be found in that dark nar- 
row street. 

He could not tell where he was, and only knew 
that he had never been in that locality before. 

“] must find my way to a wider street,” he said to 
himself. “I didu't know there was such a spot as 
this in London.” 





He turned the next corner, plunging into a laby- 
rinth of still narrower streets, lined with meaner 
houses, where lights gleamed from windows and 
sounds of revelry were heard, but Reginald hurried 
onwards in the hope of meeting @ policeman. 

None of those guardians of the metropolis were to 
be seen, however, but he met several ill-looking fel- 
lows, who regarded him so curiously that he was glad 
his watch-chain was concealed by his outer coat. 

At length he came upon a moderately sized build- 
ing, before which hung a red lantern, having upon 
it, painted in white letters, the weleome word “ Beds.” 
A closer scrutiny of the house showed him that its 
lower floor was occupied as a bar, and that two or 
three persons were seated within it discussing its 
contents. 

Reginald did not like the look of the house, but 
~ was cold and tired, and therefore paused in irreso- 
ution. 

As he lingered, a group of intoxicated men came 
around the nearest corner, and rather than meet them 
he went into the bar. 

There was a beetle-browed, sinister-looking man 
behind the counter, who seemed to be the proprietor 
oi the establishment, and to him the lad addressed 
himself, saying : 

“ Can you give me a bed and a fire for the night?’ 

“ A fire!” repeated the proprietor, with a smile. 
“ Ain’t that zather princely, now ? I can give youa 
bed without a fire !” 

“ Very well,” replied Reginald, unwilling to plunge 
again into the street, and not knowing the way toa 
better locality. ‘I will have a bed.” 

The proprietor surveyed him keenly, and asked : 

“‘ No beak after you, I s’pose ?” 

“ T don’t-understand you,” wasthe reply. 

The man winked at his customers, then came out 
from his post and locked up and down the street, evi- 
dently under the impression that the lad had stolen 
his very comfortable garments and might possibly be 
yen by a policeman. Seeing none, he returned to 


pretend not to understand. 
T’'d like to have a talk with you in the morning, my 





young friend. P’raps you and I might come to some 
arrangement, eh ?” 

Reginald wondered at this singular address, and 
reiterated his request for a room. 

“S'pose you can pay, my lad? If you’ve no objec- 
tions, I'll take your shilling to-night. If we should 
come to an arrangement in the morning, you know, 
you can have it back again !” 

Reginald replied by drawing « shilling from his 
pocket, and the proprietor then teuched a bell sear at 
hand. 

The summons was answered by a sharp-featured, 
keen-eyed lad of about his own age, to whom the man 


id : 

“Show this young party to number seven, Hy- 
kins.” 

Hykins withdrew into the inner room, returning 
speedily with a piece of lighted candle, and conducted 
Reginald into a littlecorridor, up a flight of narrow 
stairs, along another passage, finally ushering him 
into a small barn-likeroom, in which the cold seemed 
greater than out of doors. 

‘Oh, I cannot sleep here,” said Reginald, shiver- 
ing. “ See what a draught that empty fireplace and 
open chimney cause! Haven't you a warmer room 
somewhere ?” 

He rendered his question worthy of consideration 
by the gift of a sixpence, which Hykins slipped into 
his pocket with a grimace of satisfaction, as he 
answered : 

“The guv’nor said number seven, but I s’pose 
t’wouldn’t make no difference if I was to give you an- 
other. Come along!” 

He led the way back into the passage and conducted 
the guest to another room, which was not only much 
better furnished; but which was quite warm and com- 
fortable. 

“ This room’s over the shop,” he explained, “and 
the fire there warms it nice. Hope you'll sleep com- 
fortable. If anybody should come to. ‘quire after you 
I'll give you warnin’.” 

With a friendly wink Hykins sat down the candle 
and withdrew. 

Reginald’s first movement was to secure the door by 
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means of a bolt, and he placed the two ehairs 
against it. He then sat down upon one of them and 
looked more closely at the room. 

It was quite small and on one side had a partition 
of thin wood, unpapered and unpainted, which had 
evidently been recently constructed to make two 
rooms of one. There was a single window, but no 
door save that by which the lad had entered. 

“ What a singular lodging-house,” he thought, 
aneasily. “J am sure it is a den of thieves, and they 
have taken me for one of their own trade. Certainly 
this cannot be a respectable locality. If it were not so 
late, [ would leave the house immediately. Still, I 
think I am in no danger to-night, and I will get away 
in the morning before the proprietor is up !” 

With this opinion of the characterof ‘the house, he 
felt it impossible to undress, or to go to sl He 
did not even unbutton his overcoat, but changed his 
seat to one near the warm chimney, and prepared to 
spend the remainder of the night in constant wateh- 

fulness, 

The candle soon burned down in ite epeliet, the 
light expiring, an@ the room was plunged in dark- 
ness, the window being too thickly covered with dust 
to admit-the dim starlig!t. 

Never had Reginald felt so lonely and sad as at that 
momeat. 

He reviewed his past life, contrasting ifs pleasures 
and lexuries with the gloom of his present position ; 
recalled the time when he wag his father’é idol, and 
the later period when his unclevand svat ied treated: 
him as the heir of # vast his 
eweet child-friead; aad, ually. Ihie oe firmness 


gave way, and he sobbed eonvulsively, calling upon 
the nameof Willa. 

His tears did him “and rew 
cahner a@id yuieter, turning his Rito the 
future 

“I will never go back again to sartincle,” he 
resolved. “I feel that he tates. me auld be 
glad to have me die. Heshall bedi fae 
for I shal live to find out whether \ fortune 


or not, aad‘to claim it if I have. 

added, mere hopefully, “I am better off} poer 
Fennes. What could have tempted himexto sunita 
wicked set? Perhaps my uncle scolded Mim. yester- 
day whem he took him into the privatetroem, aad he 
did it fom. reveage. But I liked Femmes, amd feel 


sorry forliim. If he set the shop on fixe, did he 
not arous@me? He must have knowmthat I, might 
burn to death er*be suffocated. I combkdn’t have be- 


lieved he wasae bad!” 

He sighed as if deephy, pained. 

At that moment his aétemtion was attgacted to the 
sound of voices on the other side of the*partition, and 
he perceived a gleam of light through a hole in the 
boarding. 

Remembering the nature of the house he had en- 
tered, he instinctively listened to his neighbour's 
conversation. 

“ The next room is vacant, of course?” he heard a 
voice saying. ‘ Hadn't you better take a look into 
it, Bill ?” 

“Oh, no,” was the response. “Old Sharkey says 
"tain’t oecnpied, and that’s enough. Wecan depend 
upon him, you know.” 

“True, he’s true as steel, ae well he may be,” and 
the speaker laughed. ‘ Now to business, Bill. That 
last little operation of ours succeeded beautifully. The 
excitement has blown over, and we can try our hands 
at it again. We must be worthy of our repntation 
amongst the profession as gentlemen cracksmen.” 

“Very good, Lanx,” wag the reply. ‘i'm ready 
for any thing, from cracking a church to picking 
pockets.” 

“Tam not. I like to meddle with these things as 
seldom as possible, and then do the thing thoroughly. 
I sent you word to meet me here to-night because I’ve 
a neat thing in view, and I am going shares with 
you!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“It’s cracking a honse at the West End, where 
there’s lots of plate and that sort of thing. Before I 
explain more we'll arrange about the division of the 
plunder. I've scénted the place, am to produce the 
jimmies, aud must have two-thirds of what we get: 
I'm then going off to the Continent, and pass for a 
person of consequence !” 

“That's all fair enough, and I agree to it. Who 
dose the house belong to?” 

“ To the Hon. Philip Aylmar, aregular nob, as rich 
as Croesus, and well able to lose somethiug handsome. 
He lives in South Audley Street! 

Reginald had heard all this, and comprehended 
that a robbery was being planned in the adjoining 
room, whispered the name and address over to him- 
self in order to impress it upon his mind. 

Although the two men had used many slang terms, 
the lad was surprised at their general correctness of 
speech, and felt a desire to behold their faces. He, 
therefore, softly arose and moved towardsthat point of 








the partition through which came the gleam of light. 
Applying his eyes to the crevice in the boarding, he 
had adistinct view of the two men. 

“Tsay, didn’t you hear someone moving?” asked 
the last speaker. 

“ Of course not, because there’s no one in this part 
of the house. Besides, everybody went to bed hours 
ago. It must be somewhere near morning. Now go 
on with your scheme.” 

As the fellow named Lanx proceeded to give 
farther details of the preposed robbery, Reginald took 
a mental inventory of his features. 

He was not at all ill looking, but quite the contrary ; 
was rather gentlemanly in appearance, although there 
was a reckless expression on his countenance that 
‘greatly marred it. His clothing, instead of being 
— very neat and well fitting, and his tout 

was that of a desperate, unprincipled person 
who had once occupied a decent position in life. 

Hisicompanion presented a strong contrast to him, 
being a thick-necked, bull-headed person, short in 
stature, stout in person, and in characteristics, if one 
might judge from his looks, #therough ruffian. 

The two men discussed sed attempt, the 
manner in which it was to be-put into execution, and 
the one last described, said 

“If he’s an Honourableramd all. that, Lanx, he’ll 









have a house full of pa = ogres mab us.” 5 
“Ob, that’s the the. thing,” was the re- 
ply. “ Mr Aylmar is ged has let.his 
house for the season. 
papers. He is ¢ : 
packed his servants 
or three. The pe awd{T know where 
it is, forsI ha housemaid there. 
She’s.a recent acq in fet. Mr. Ay)mar goes 
the day after and. prgpne od night will 
be our only-ehances. — with mejef course ?” 
His companion nase nket, andk they® . their 
arrangements, little money that they had a 
listener. m . 
Reginald heard word)and impressed the de- 
he | tails upon his. mind, ogh ae yet be had formed 


no purposéam@to his pyeceedingsiathematter. That 
he should do somet' seemed a matter of course, 
for his boyiah: of chivalry and uprightness 
would not heve allowed him to:keep silence while 
such a robbery was-abont to be committed. 

The men amhour or more in conversation, 
alluding to: ‘exploits, and at length departed 
be- } from their roomytaking the light with them. Regi- 
nald ther crept asvey from the partition and gave him- 
self up to reflection, 

“ T think L’ll go to the head of the police in the morn- 
ing,” he mused, “and tell him all I overheard. [ 
can easily find Bow Street. But if I go there, they 
may force me to return to my uncle, and that I do 
not wish todo. My wisest course will be to go to 
the gentleman himself—the Hon. Philip Aylmar. He 
wouldn't compel me to go anywhere, and besides, he’s 
the person most interested in the! affair. Vil go there 
early in the morning.” 

With this resolution he awaited daybreak. 

It seemed a long time before the deaddwethed filled 
the: room grew paler, but when they did Reginald 
arose, and » for his departure. He! removed 
the chairs from the door, unbolted it, amd then waited 
a few minutes listening to learn if his way were .un- 
obstracted. Reassured by the silence: that reigned, 
he left his chamber and glided softly along the passage, 
deseended the stairs, aud gained the lower corridor. 

To his dismay, he found the door at the end lecked 
and barred, and the key was gone. 

He turned towards the bar-room, but it was 
deserted, and its onter door was secured like thet of 
the passage, and trembling with sppreheusion, he re- 
turned to his room. 

He began to fear that the two ruffians might 
discover that he had spent apart of the night in the 
room adjoining theirs, and be tempted to do-him 
violenee to prevent his betraval.of their seoret. He 
feared the sinister landlord, too, and: desired to get 
away before the promised ‘‘ understanding ” between 
them could be arrived at. 

With his wateh in his hand he counted the minutes 
until another hour had gone,and the room hed'become 
quite light. He them his courage and 
descended the stairs again. The hall-deor was still 
locked, but he heard sounds of) sweeping iu the 
bar, and thither: 

He found Hykitsengaged in. restoring the room to 
order, aud be. was greeted with a amile,and the 
remark; 

‘** What! off so early’? 9 guv'nor wants to see 
you pasticular. Better: 

Reginald shook his Seiateattee that the door 
was o and, somewhat to Hykins’s astonishment, 
wind ‘way into thostreet: without:aiword. Ones 
in the fresh air he as rapidly as he-ceuld, 
turning frequently, in order to place as greats dis- 





and eventually found himself in a broad, pleasant 
street, but scautily filled with morning passengers. 

At a handsome restaurant im tliis vicinity he 
procured a breakfast, after some delay, and he then 
sauntered back iuto the street to spend another Lour 
which must intervene before he could make his in- 
tended visit. When that time had elapsed he took a cab, 
gave the necessary order; and ‘was driven to South 
Audley Street. The cabman was not familiar with the 
name of Mr. Aylmar, and Reginald dismissed him at a 
convenient corner, and commenced # search among: 
the houses by himself. The name of Aylmar was 
found without difficulty upon the door-plate of a 
handsome dwelling, asd the lad ascended the mar! 
steps and rang for admittance. 





CHAPTER X. 
we was @ scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
wise, fair-spoken, and 


Lotte and sour to them that | bim not, 
But to those men that sought bim sweet as summer. 
are. 


Tae Hon. Philip Aylmar was sitting at his break- 
engaged in perusing his favourite morning 

he sipped his coffee. The apartment 

aan porgonl including the one most dear 
so Mews sea-coal fire. Paintings 
masters adorned the 


: 
jo 


posse: 
to the British heart. 
fromthe hands of 





a oa thirty-five, still handsome, but 
ty, severe, awd y oynical ex- 
prawingien his towe that sesceed to it, There 
was am abruptuess in his manner as he turned tlie 
leaves of that seemed a part of his nature 
be forgotten i ot aes move- 


eyes-were keen and penetrating, yet oe ee 
though they. might express” kindly emotions, and his 
entire appeatamee was that of a misanthfopic and dis - 
appointed mam. 

Ho, sighed as he laid down the paper, drew his 
chaineager the ruddy fize, and mused : 

“ L amvabout toexchange one sort of loneliness for 
another, but after all I shall be more comfortable, if 
not happier, at the manor. Thereis no place like a 
charming old country seat with plenty of books, 
flowers anal music. Ishall net be te put on 
a smilethere whem prefer to frown; I shall not be 
compelled to. utter soi: nothings in the ears of mar- 

riageable misses. I shall be glad to get where the 
rustling of silks is never heard.” 

He sighed again as he concluded, and an expression 
of mingled regret and wistfulness curved his fine lips. 
With an impatient exclamation he roused: kimself, 
muttéred something about his own folly, aud then 
reached forward to touch the bell. 

At this juncture; his housekeeper, an elderly widow 
with sober garments.and subdued air, entered the 

tment. 

“Tf you please, Mr. Aylmar,” she said, “there's a 
young gentleman wishes to see you On very important 
business; sir.” 

“But, Mrs. Podiey, you.are aware that Lam not to 
be-seen at,such.aneerly hour,” zesponded. Mr. Avlmar, 
With.» glance.at his dressing,gown and slippers. ‘J! 
it rob neg ne 3 to see about the hous@or removing the 

g, let. him. speak to you.” 

a “Oh, it’s nothing.of the kind, sir,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘it's @ mere lad,.sir, with a pale thimfacerand 
areal gentleman in manners; and he says, he, must sce 

ou. ” 
ae You are.an earnest advecate. Is he handsome?” 

Mrs... Podley; didnot. notice, the sarcasm .in her 
master’s tone, but unsuspectingly answered iu the 
afficmative. 

‘+ Like the rest-of your estimable sex, you ara sub- 
dued by a pale, handsome face,” observed Mx. Alyraar, 
sedirically. “Show the young gentleman iz, Mrs 
Podley. Let me-sev what effect. his. appearance. will: 
have upon me.” 

The hougekeeper courtesied and withdrew, the nex 
moment ushering in heginald. 

Mr. Aylmar covld not help being favourably im- 
pressed with the appearanco.of the lad, who, bowed to 
him frankly aud easily, and hearose, saying : 

“ You.mished to see me on particular business, 
believe. Be seated, if you please, It's. a cold wel 


‘om It is indeed,” replied Reginald, sinking into the 
warm depth of an easy-ehea: quite pear to -thatof 
his hosts, I, have called, Miz. Ayimar, to tell. you 
that there is a plot to break into your houge.te-night 
and sted), your plate.” 

The gentleman interrupted him by an exclamation 
of aatonishment aud incredulity. 





tance as possible between himeelf and his latetodgings, 





“ Ife thig| be the, case,” he =f coldly, after afew 
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minutes’ thought, “ what do you expect to gain by be- 
traying your—your friends?” 

“T have no friends among burglars and house- 
breakers,” rejoined Reginald, haughtily ; “I happened 
last night to lodge at a house frequented by such 
people, and overheard them planning torob you to- 
night. I thought it ay duty to warn you. Having 
done so, I wish yon good-morning.” 

He arose to take his departure, but Mr. Aylmar 
gently detained him, saying : 

1 beg your pardon, sir, for my hasty-and unjust 
speech. Won’t you be kind enough to explain the 
planus of the intended burglars at more length ?” 

Reginald accepted the apology with a bow,  re- 
seated himself; and proceeded te give a summary of 
the conversation he had overheard. The gentleman 
listened attentively, betraying as much interest in the 
narrator as in the narration, and when be.had con- 
cluded, asked : 

“ Where is this lodging-house ?” 

“That L de not, knew, :sir,” was, the reply. “I 
could not find it again, Lam sure.” 

“ Phey have made: the:acquaintance of the. house- 
maid, and havea complete knowledge of the where- 
abouts of my valuables,” mused Mr. Aylmar. “ ‘They 
purpose entering by the arearway, and proceeding 
upstairs to the plate-closet, which. is ted to yield 
them a, small, mine.of wealth. I shall be prepared 
forthem., I hope;” he. added, with. much curiosity, 
“ that.you will, notthink me impertinent if Lask you 
how you happened to be at that house.” 

Reginald hesitated: before replying. He did not 
care. to, have his identity known, lest, his uncle should 
claim him, but after a pause he said : 

“T was sleeping in a building which. was destroyed 
by fire, and, finding myself homeless: accepled the first 
shelter that. offered !” 

Mr. Aylwar picked up the paper that had fallen 
to the floor, and glanced over the City items, and re- 
marked: 

“ The only fire recorded this morning is that of the 
extensive silk-warehouse of Mr. Reid Weatcourt. That 
was a terrible thing. Mn Westcourt’s nephew, a fine 
lad, was burned to death. What the son of Reginald 
Westcourt was doing in his unele’s warehouse is 
something I'd like greatly to know. Was that the 
fire to which you. alluded?” 

Reginald replied in the affirmative. 

“ But the paper anys that Reginald Westcourt. slept 
alone in the building ?” 

“Tt is true,” replied the lad. “I am Reginald 
Westcourt !” 

The acknowledgment was regretted as soon as 
made. Mr. Aylmar looked at him, with surprise, not 
unmixed with sternness, as he asked : 

‘ Have you been home tc your uncle yet ?” 

Reginald murmurea a nvgatire. 

“ Well, you're. a singular lad! While your relatives 
are mourning you as the victim of a horrible fate, you 
are coolly wandering about the City, visiting a den of 
thieves, discovering and circumventing plots—all 
without a thought of the house filled with mourning 
on your account! I suppose you will go home di- 
rectly, however. Are you fond of trade ?” 

“ No, sir,” answered the lad, promptly. 

“Then why did you go into your uncle’s ware- 
house?” 

“ Becanse. I conldn’t help myselfi,sir. My uncle says 
that I am poor, and mustdo something for my living!” 


Reginald complied, 
Aylmar resumed: 

“Was your aunt kind to you?” 

“She used to be;” was the reply, 
my cousin Oriana. But my greatest frie nd was 
Willa, the swe etest little girl you ever saw. 

“ Indeed !” responded Mr. Aylmar, with a s = 
* T suppose you will want to return to your uncle's 
te see her!” 

Oh, she isn’t there now. 
her away to a beautiful home in Lincolnshire, and 
she is very happy!” 

“So she lives. in Lincolnshire? My home is 
there also!” mused» Mr. Aylmar. 

“Then perhaps you willesee Willa,” said the lad, 
forgetting for themoment that such an event would be 
improbable. “She lives:at @ seat called Longholme.” 

“ Longholme!” repeated the gentleman, with a 
start, and a sudden accession of colour in his face. 
“ Who is her aunt?” 

“Miss Tracy—Miss Johanna Tracy, the most beau- 
tiful lady I ever saw!” answered Reginald, with boyish 
enthusiasm. “She is so good to Willa that I love 
her !” 

“ Miss Tracy,” said Mr. Ayhmar, his face becoming 
deathly pale. ‘ I—I heard-she was married yrs ago. 
She has been on the Continent for many years.” 

“Yes, sir, she’ came home last year. She bas 
adopted’ Willa, and I am going to Longholme to visii 
her sometimes.” 

Mr. Aylmar seemed by astrong effort to conquer 
his emotion, and remarked: 

‘“* And ‘ Willa’ is, I sappose, the child of her very 
pretty niece, who married Reland: Heath? Miss Tracy 
has adopted her. How very odd it seems. And you 
have seen Mise Tracy ?” 

“Oh, yes, and she kissed me.” 

Mr. Aylmar looked at his young visitor with ten- 
derer interest, and said : 

“Sinee you de not wish to return to your uncle, 
suppose you make me. a little visit at my seat, the 
manor. We won't undeceive your uncle as to your 
fate for afew days yet, untihwe have decided what 
you shall do. How would you like that ?” 

“Oh, very-mueh, sir. It would be splendid to be 
so near Willa.” 

“L think a few days’ uncertainty or grief for you 
would not be bad for Mr. Reid Westcourt, and I could 
arrive at a full understanding of your relations with 
him in that time. It may be best for you to return to 
him—don’t shudder so. We'll.see, my jad. Perhaps 
I can induce him to put you: te:sehool.” 

Reginald expressed hisgratitude at this arrange- 
ment, and his kind host, his cynical expression giving 
place to one of benevolent interest, rang the bell, or- 
dering a cup of hot coffee: and: plate of toast, disre- 
garding the lad’s assertion that he had already break- 
fasted. 

Notwithstanding the fact, appetite was not wanting 
for the repast, and the young visitor soon recovered 
his spirits in the genial warmth surrounding lim. 

In reply to his new friend’s inquiries, he described 
his past life, the care and petting he had received, his 
friendship for little Willa, amd: the sudden change 
that liad recently'come over his lot. He spoke of his 
uncle's altered manner, bis coldmess and abruptness, 
and did not omit to mention lis suspicions in regard 
to his fortune. 

While he listened Mr. Ayimar was drawing his 

H ‘im regard tothe: lad’s: character, and that 





“Impossible. The heir of Reginald Westcourt 
obliged to werk for his' bread? Why, I know that 
your father had a handsome fortune!” 

“My uncle. says: it’s lost, sir, and that nothing was 
left: for me !” 

“Strange!” remarked Mr. Aylmar. ‘“ You» look 
weak aud ili. Itseems to me that your uncle should 
have kept. yon by the fire this winter. Do you mean 
to say that he put you, against your will st his busi- 
ness, and when you were not. well?” 

Reginald assented. 

“ Well, such conduct is, barbarous,” iii:!, the gen- 
tlegyey.- stirring the fre vigsrously..av, 1 sitlet to, his 
iuctpustion. “I scarcely wonder thai y.. .aven’t re- 
targa 2 him !” 

“Tt am not going back, sir,” said thelad, encouraged 
by Mr. Aylmar’s sympathy. “I am gure that 1 am not 
entirely poor, but I think my uncle would like me to 
die. The doctor said I must live well, and be taken 
care of if L wished to grow up, but my uncle put me 
st hard work, gave me a cold room, without.a fire 
at the warehouse, and gave me a salary of half-a-crown 
a day to live vpon.’ 

“ Shameful !” dnterrupted Mr. Aylmar, his gene- 
rous sympathies aroused in behalf of his young 
visitor. “ Why, he’s worse than a Hottentot! Why 
need you return to him? Spend‘the day with we. my 
boy, and I'll see what. can be done for you. It ‘# 





they’ were very favourable was evinced by his in- 
creased kindness of manner. 

“ You've talked enough for the present, my lad,” he 
said, at length, noticiag: the: boy’s flushed cheeks and 
excited manner. “You must have a good sleep, 
while I send a note to Bow Street:” 

He.summoned the, housekeeper, had the breakfast- 
things removed, and them drew a.silken couch near 
the fire, bestowed several pillows upon it, insisted 
upon his, young. guestis. lyiug.down, then. retreated 
to a desk at. a litthe distance and proceeded to. write 
his note. When it was finished be left. the.room 
quietly to despatch it. 

He was absent half an hour,and on his, return 
he found Reginald sleeping soundly. He approached 
him, bent over him, and. murmured : 

“Johanna kissed him! He has. seen her-recently! 
Yes, I will take him to the manor for a few days, and 
see if I cannot make his fate brighter. Strange, that 
I should be so interested in him. I whe hate my 
kind! After all, the manor was egal lonely, and 
a brief visit from this enthusiastic boy will do mo 

I am sure it will do bis relatives good to be 
thoroughly frightened in regard to him. They will 
treat him better when I return him to them!” 

He his hand softly over the boy's fair hair, 

heavily, and took his seat where he conld 


possible your fortune is lost, but common humanity | watch the lad’s slambers. 


would, I should think, make your relative treat you 
well in your delicate state of health. Take off : 
your great-coat, and tell me more about yourself.” 


When’ Reginald awoke Mr. Aylmar greeted him 
with a smile, looking ya from the paper which he ap- 
said: 


| peared to be reading, and 


removing his coat, and Mr | 


“and so was | 


Her aunt has taken | 


“My housekeeper will show you to your room now 
; if you wish to make your toilet, my lad!” 
Mrs. Podley answered her master’s summons 1 
he remarked, with a smile : 
| “Mrs, Podley, this young, gentleman will 
| me to the. manor to-morrow. Show him 
| room, if you please |” 
| The housekeeper bowed and conducted Reginald 


| upstairs to a handsome bed-room, where a tive 
burning, and he was left to himself. 

The lad thought it singular that he saw so f 
indications of removal, but conc!uded that My. Ayin 
would wisely take his departure before his coms 
would be infringed upon. 

He congratulated himself, while he wondered at 
his good fortune, in having gained such a friend, a 
murmured: 

“ Oh, if I could only live with him always! 
shall never, never want to leave him to return to m ) 
uncle |” 

When the lad returned to the study, for the morn- 
ing-room might properly have borné that name, with 
scrupulously brushed garments and smooth hair, he 
found Mr. Alymar in conversation with a person wlio 
was introduced to himas,“ Mr, Cross, a Bow Street 
officer.” 

This individual had just arrived, in compliance 
with the wish expressed in Mr. Aylmar’s note, and 
wasat the moment of Reginald’s entrance listening 
to the account which had been given tothe proprietu: 
of the house. 

“ This is the young gentleman referred to?” sa 
Mr. Cross, surveying the lad with a pair of keen 
eyes. The latter took his seat. “ May [ ask your 
name, sir ?”’ 

“Never mind,” remarked Mr. Aylmar, quietly 
‘He is a young friend of mine, and I don’t care to 
bave his name appear. ‘The facts will be enough.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the officer, respectfully 
“ Would the young gentleman mind repeating thew 
story to me?” 

Reginald. complied with the request, stating that 
having found himself in an unfamiliar part of the 
City the previous evening, he had resolved to spend 
the night at the first hotel that presented itself; that 
in a narrow dirty street he had come upon a lodging 
house; bad engaged a bed; had retired to his room 
overheard a discussion between two burglars so 
after; had escaped in the early morning; and has 
tened to inform Mr. Aylmar at as early an hour as 
practicable. 

“Very clearly told,” commented the official 
“Could you give me an idea now how the fellows 
look ?” 

Reginald answered by describing themgvery ac- 
curately. 

“ You know neither the house nor the strect ?” re- 
marked Mr. Cross, in a disappointed tone. ‘* What a 
pity. If you only knew some of the names, I think | 
could find it. Didn’t you hear the fellows call ea 
other by any titles or names?” 

“ Oh, I know several of the names,” said Reginald, 
eagerly. “ The landlord is called ‘Sharkey,’ the bi y 
is named ‘ Hykins,’ and the two burglars are named 
*Lanx’ and ‘ Bill.’ The tall, decént-looking one is 
named ‘ Lanx.’” 

“Ab! 1 know the place,” said Mr. Cross, with a 
smile of satisfaction, “aud [| know the men-tov. They 
are ‘gentlemen cracksmen, aid have done consider- 
able business in their line, only it hasn’t been so very 
easy to catch them tit. So, they will be here at 
one to-night. I witl be on hand, Mr. Aylmar, with 
a posse to bag our gentlemen burglars. If yo 
please, we- will take possession of your dinitig-room 
and await our light-fingered friends there.”’ 

Mr. Aylmar assented, and Mr. Cross took his leave. 

The remainder of the day passed pleasantly to the 
lad, who amused himself with looking over several! 
portfolios of engravings and talking with his new 
friend, whose interest in him seemed hourly to in- 


| 


e. 

‘Phe good housekeeper almost doubted theevidence « 
her senses when she beheld her usually. grave, cynical 
master smiling at his young companion with evident 
exjuymen? in bis society, and she expressed a wish t 
hee gygiand, the butler, that the young gentleman 
might remain always in the family. 

In good time in the evening, Reginald rofired to 
his room and his bed, and at midnight Mr. Gross and 
his force of three: men arrived and bestowed. them- 
selves in the dining-room. ‘The lights were extin- 
guished, and silence fell upon and within the dwell- 
ing. 

At one o'clock a grating sound was. heard at the 
area-door, which soon after turned noiselessly on its 
hinges, and the two burglars stole into the douse. 

Once within, they lighted a dark lantern and made 
their way to the dining-room. 

“ Here we are!” one of them whispered, as their 
feet fell upon its soft carpet. “Turn on the light, 
Lanx.” 
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The other burglar did so. 

‘What a han’some room!” ejaculated the previous 
speaker. “ How these quality live! See the pictures 

-the furniture.” 


“ We mustn’t be stopping here to admire it,” re-, 


turned the other, impatiently. Here's the plate closet. 
You'll soon see something that will make your eyes 
snap.” 

He advanced towards the object of their labours, 
and tried various skeleton keys to turn the bolt of 
the closet, while his confederate held the lantern. 
‘They were both so absorbed in their nefarious work 
that they did not observe the four policemen, who 
rose fram behind sofas, or appeared from adjacent 
closets, until they were close upon them. 

Lanx, glancing over his shoulder, with his usual 
~autiousness, was the first to observe them, and with 
« ery of alarm: he dashed the lantern from his com- 
panion’s hand, and made for the door. 

The other burglar was not slow in following his 
example, but had not taken three steps before he was 
aught. 

One of the policemen flashed a lantern, and while 
two of the men were engaged in pinioning their 
prisoner, Mr. Cross and the other pursued the principal 
burglar, who was fleeing in the direction from which 
ke had come. 

The fellow had reached the stairs and in his mad 
haste was rushing down when bis feet slipped and he 
fell to the bottom. Before he could rise the police- 
men had slipped a pair of handcuffs apon him. 

“Caught at last, my gentleman burglar,” said Mr. 
Cross, flashing the light of the lantern full in his 
prisoner’s face. ‘‘ You won't be able to get off this 
time for want of evidence.” 

The other two policemen now descended with their 
prisoner, and the confederates in crime indulged in 
mutual recriminations, each accusing the other as the 
author of their present misfortune, until one of their 
captors kindly advised them to keep quiet, as he might 
be required to give evidence of their conversation. 

Mr. Cross returned to the morning-room, where 
the gas was now burning, and where Mr. Aylmar 
awaited him. 

‘You have secured them ?” asked the gentleman 

“ Yes, sir. They’re as safe as birds in a cage ! 
Won't you come down and have a look at ’em ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Aylmar, with an instinctive 
shudder. “Iam very much obliged to you for your 
very efficient services, Mr. Cross, and should I ever 
have occasion will cali upon you again !” 

This compliment was enforced by a bank-note of 
liberal amount, which Mr. Cross accepted with a 
radiant countenance, and a small amount was handed 
him for,each of his assistants. 

* As I leave town in the morning, Mr. Cross,” con- 
tinued Mr. Aylmar, “I trust that it will not be neces- 
sary for me to appear in the case. My young friend 
need not be mentioned at all. You can arrange the 
matter, I daresay ?” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly,” responded the officer, 
rubbing his hands. “Iam sure you need not appear 
at all in the matter. Good-night, sir !” 

He took his departure, after reiterating his thanks 
and expressing a wish that he might be called upon 
again soon to protect Mr. Aylinar's property, and in a 
few minutes more the area-door was locked behind the 
party of constables and prisoners. 

‘The next morning, when Reginald and his host met 
at the breakfast-table, the latter said: 

‘* Well, my boy, the affair passed off very well last 
night, and the burglars have been lodged in jail. As 
you and I shall not be called upon to appear as wit- 
nesses, We will start for the manor to-day. I suppose 
your wardrobe was burned ?” 

“Everything I owned, or nearly everything was 
burned,” responded the lad, for the first time giving a 
thought to his losses. “My clothes, my books, and 
trinkets are all gone!” 

Mr. Aylmar was tempted to smile at Reginald’s rue- 
ful countenance, and replied: 

“ But more can be got, I hope. I have sent a note 
to my tailor to come for your measure, and he will 
send everything you need within two or three days. 
As to books, I will make over to you all my old school- 
boeks, story-books, &c., immediately on our arrival at 
the manor!” 

Reginald thanked his friend gratefully, and pre- 
served silence while the latter perused his paper. 

In due time the tailor appeared, performed the task 
required of him, and withdrew. 

A brougham soon after appeared at the door; Mr. 
Aylmar and his protégé entered it, and were driven 
to the railway station, arriving in time for the train, 
and proceeded on their way to Lincolnshire. 

Qn arriving at the village nearest Aylmar Manor, 
the family carriage was found awaiting them, and, 
after a charming drive of three miles, they turned from 
the pleasant country road into a handsome park, in the 
midst of which was situated the stately manor-house. 

(To be continued.) 








A Mystery Civarep uPp.—The following strange 
story is going the round of the Paris journals:— 
“M. de R——, liaving acquired a fortune in business, 
retired to a handsome property he sed near 
Fontainebleau. Soon after, his daughter Julie, 21 
years of age, was asked in marriage by a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, and, in spite of her opposition 
and avowed repugnance, the wedding took place. 
In the evening the bride was missed, and the result 
of the researches made was only to find that the 
groom’s man, who had been a friend of the young 
lady’s from infancy, had likewise disappeared. The 
father, like everyone else, believed in an elopement, 
and all the usual means were employed to trace the 
fugitives, but unsuccessfully. This occurred five 
years ago, and M. de R—— having lately purchased 
some adjoining property, on which was a quarry long 
out of use, set some men to work, who found at the 
bottom of an old excavation two skeletons, which, 
from the remains of the clothes and the jewels, were 
recognized as those of the missing bride and her 
lover.” 
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Ir has been discovered that brandy with a very 
fine aroma can be distilled from medlars. ‘The pro- 
cess is as simple, and the yield as good, as that of 
cherries. 

IMPORT TRADE OF 1866. 

In dealing with the world beyond the seas our 
two great wants are raw material to work upon and 
provisions for our tables. 

Of raw material we have received in the first 
three-quarters of the present year 9,790,314 cwt. 
raw cotton; another million would have made the 
total very nearly double the import of the correspond- 
ing period of either of the last two years, and if the 
arrivals continue at the same rate to the end of the 
year then 1866 will see the largest import of raw 
cottep ever received in this kingdom. 4,163,799 cwt. 
of the nine months’ supply have this year come from 
India, and 3,995,679 cwt. from the United States ; 
the value of this import of cotton from the United 
States far exceeds the value of all the exports thither 
in the same period of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures. 

In regard to another great staple, wool, every 
year sees a larger arrival. In the first three-quarters 
of 1866 the quantity has reached 171,135,809 lb., 
102,047,664 lb. coming from Australia. 

The food received from abroad in the first three- 
quarters of the year includes quantities such as these 
—151,452 oxen; 660,807 sheep and lambs; wheat 
(and flour), barley, oats, and Indian corn, 44,533,739 
cwt. 

As with the field, so with the dairy, our home pro- 
duce fals short of our wants, and the first nine months 
of the year have seen arrive 787,232 cwt. of butter, 
and 520,780 cwt. of cheese, while more than 36,000,000 
eggs have come in. We have received 1,145,951 
bushels of lemons and oranges. Above 4,400,000 Ib. 
of pepper have been sent. to us. 

The list would be too long if we went on— 
87,305,533 lb. of tea, nearly the same quantity of 
coffee ; 8,657,255 cwt. of unrefined sugar ; 11,541,217 
galions of wine; more than 5,000,000 gallons of 
foreign spirits, to add to thrice that quantity of home- 
made strong waters; and more pounds of tebacco than 
the number of all the men, women, and children in 
the United Kingdom. 

Ali this in nine months. The bill has not yet 
been added up to Michaelmas, but at Midsummer it 
exceeded 189,000,000. being at the rate of more than 
three-quarters of a million a day. 


In the ten years from 1856 to 1865, there were 
raised in Great Britain 850,000,000 tons of coals; yet 
the number of deaths from accidents was only 9,916, 
showing that there was one life lost for every 100,000 
tons of coals raised, and one life lost in every 321 
persons employed. 

Ir is estimated that the number of holes which 
will have‘ to be drilled by the rock-boring machines 
in the Mont Cenis tunnel, before that work is com- 
pleted, is about 1,600,000. The total depth of all these 
holes when bored will amount to about 4,265,890 ft., 
which is 105 times the length of the tunnel. Nearly 
13,600,000,000 blows will be struck by the perforators 
to do this work. 

Ancient Bricxs.—Professor Unger, writes Galig- 
nant, the celebrated Viennese botanist and paleontolo- 
gist, has recently published some remarks on the 
bricks of the ancieat Egyptians, especially those of the 
pyramid of Dashour, which was built about 3,400 
years‘before our era. One of them being examined 
through the ‘microscope by the professor, he disco- 
vered that the mud of the Nile, out of which it was 
made, contained not only a quantity of animal and 
vegetable matter, but also fragments of many manu- 





factured substances, whence we may conclude 
that Egypt must have enjoyed a high degree of 
civilization upwards of 5,000 years ago. Professo: 
Unger has been enabled, by the aid of the 
microscope, to discover in these bricks a vasi 
number of plants which at that time grew in 
Egypt. The chopped.straw clearly discernible in the 
body of the bricks confirms the description of the 
manner of making the latter, such as we find it in 
Herodotus and in the Book of Exodus. 

Tue Bletchingly tunnel on the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, in blue clay, shale, and sand, cost at the rate of 
£71 18s. 7d. per yard forward; the Saltwood tunnel 
on the same line, £118; the Kilsby tunnel on the Lon- 
don and Birmingham, £125; and the Clay Cross on 
the Midland Railway, £100 per yard forward. 

A curtous specimen of early Egyptian art has been 
added to the British Museum collection. It is a fine 
statue in plum-pudding stone (conglomerate) com- 
posed of reddish flinty masses, and softer sand-stone. 
but so finely worked as to preserve a perfectly smoot! 
surface throughout. From the hieroglyphics we 
gather that it belongs to the best period of — 
art—that of the reign of Rameses II. The foot is 
beautifully wrought, and some portions of the fliut 
surface retain their polish as when first the statue left 
the workman's hands. 

Drinxinc AT Mears.—When fat meats, or sauces 
eomposed — of butter, are taken, and cold drink 
directly after, the butter and fat are rendered con- 
crete, and separated from the rest of thealiment. This 
congealed oily matter, being thus specifically lighter 
than the remaining contents of the stomach, swims 
ov the top of the food, often causing heavy, uneasy, 
painful sensations about the cardia and breast, and 
sometimes a feeling of sealding and anxiety ; at other 
times, when the stomach regains its heat, the fatty 
matter is rejected, by little and little, from weak sto- 
machs, in oily regurgitations, which are very dis- 
agreeable. In such cases a little compound spirits 
ot hartshorn, with a glass of warm water and sugar, 
will convert the fat into soap, and give instant relief.— 
Sir James Murray's Medical Essays. 

Iron anp Steet Exports To THE UNITED 
Statres.—During the eight months ending August 
31, this year, the value of the iron and steel exported 
to the United States reached 1,881,7512., as com- 
pared with 727,811/. in the first eight months of 
1865, being an increase of no less than 1,153,940. 
This amount included 193,988/7. worth of pig and 
puddled iron; 366,992/. bar, angle, bolt and rod iron ; 
507,809/. railroad iron; 224,265 hoop, sheet, and 
boiler plates ; 151,004/. wrought iron; 12,242/. cast- 
ings, and 435,451. unwrought iron and steel. The 
exports of railway iron to the States during the 
month of September and October have been large, 
and there is no doubt that the returns for the year 
1866 will show a very decided increase over 
1865. From the ascendancy which the Radical party 
has gained in the late election, it is feared that the 
present protective tariff will be made still more 
protective, and should this be the case there is no 
doubt that a considerable falling off would follow in 
the iron and steel exports from this country. 








Everr-payY Assurpiries.—To make yourself 
generally disagreeable, and then wonder that nobody 
will visit you. To sit shivering in the cold because 
you won’t havea fire till November. Not to go to 
bed when you are tired and sleepy because it is not 
bed-time. To make your servants tell lies for you, 
and afterwards be angry, because they tell lies for 
themselves. To teli your own secrets, and believe 
other people. 

TurtTLe.—The value of the turtle shipped from 
the Bahamas is usually about £1,000 per annum, and 
of tortoise-shell £300 to £400. The shipment of live 
turtle to the States declined during the civil war, and 
the inhabitants were driven to consume what they 
caught themselves. The flesh of the turtle is sold in 
the Nassau market like beef, and at the same price. 

Art this moment there are between 800 and 900 
trawl vessels engaged in supplying the London market 
with fish, and assuming the average annual take for 
each to be 90 tons, this would give a total of some 
80,000 tons of trawled fish. This is irrespective of the 
vast quantities of herrings, sprats, shell fish, and 
other descriptions of fish which are supplied by other 
modes of fishing. 

A Srxcutar Ceremony.—Among the Seneca 
Indians, when a maiden dies, they imprison a young 
bird until it first begins to try its powers of song, and 
then, loading it with kisses and caresses, they loose 
its bonds over the grave, in the belief that it will not 
fold its wings or close its eyes until it has flown to 
the spirit-land, and delivered its precious burden of 
affection to the loved and lost. It is not unfrequent 
to see twenty or thirty loosed at ence over one 
grave 
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“SI, SENORITA, SLI.” 
———_>- - - 
CHAPTER X. 


Tae cry of “Sail ho!” had awakened new life in 
the bosoms of the crew of the Patterson. When 
Beall and Miller reached the deck the men of both 
watches were standing in groups eagerly looking 
across the blue expanse to catch a view of the sail in 
question. 

She was a large ship, standing out from the Turks’ 
Island Passage. 

The wind blowing from the eastward, the stranger 
heading northward, and the brigantine meeting her, 
the one on the larboard and the other on the starboard 
tack, with the wind abeam, it was very evident that, 
unless one or the other of them changed his course, 
they would come very near to each other in the 
transit. 

Satisfying himself beyond a doubt that the ap- 
proaching ship was a merchantman and without a 
convoy, Beall ordered the brigantine to be cleared for 
action. 

The sailors sprang to their duty with alacrity. 
Coils of rigging, extra spars, hawsers, hencoops, and 
the like, were stowed away almost as if by magic, the 
decks sanded, guns charged, boarding-pikes and 
hatchets brought up from below, and everything re- 
uisite arranged in complete order for the conflict. 

No precaution that could be suggested by the ac- 
tive commander and experienced mate was suffered to 
go unattended to. 

The breeze was fresh, and the stranger, under a 
heavy Ss of canvas, bore down rapidly towards 
. the privateer, who, with his light sails stowed 
away and his foresail clewed up, was waiting the 
nearer approach of the merchantman. 

But when about three miles distant from the former, 
as if anticipating the intentions of our hero, the 
stranger hauled up close on the wind, went in stays, 
and in less than fifteen minutes was standing south- 
ward at the rate of eight knots an hour. 

Beall, seeing this manceuvre, sheeted home his fore- 
sail, reset his royal and studding sails, and at once 
#ave chase. 

Like a well-trained falcon, the Patterson, as if 
sensible of the wishes of her master, flew towards her 
prey. Every sheet felt the pressure of the increasing 
gale; and as she yielded gracefully to the propelling 
influence, until her lee-scuppers kissed the water, 
pa — the embodiment of all that was majestic and 
sublime 











[THE HURRICANE. ] 


The ship was not a bad sailer. At least, one would 
not have been likely to have thought so from the 
manner in which sli at first seemed to get away from 
the brigantine; but, after an hour's sailing, there was 
no question as to the superior speed of the latter and 
the final result of the chase. 

When the distance between them was not more 
than a mile, the long brass piece was trained 60 as to 
bear upon the flying victim. 

“Stand by, Mr. Miller,” commanded Beall, ina 
calm yet firm voice. “Stand by, sir, to give her a 
shot.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” was the reply of the mate, who 
rubbed his hips with greater industry than com- 
mon. 

“Hold her steady, now, and don’t let her go,” 
continued Beall, speaking to the man at the wheel. 

“ Hold her steady, sir,” was echoed back by the 
sailor. 

“Now, Mr. Miller, let go!” was the order. 

The gun was discharged. .The little vessel trem- 
bled for a moment at the shock, and was wrapped in 
a cloud of smoke. Everybody was anxious to see 
where the ball would strike. 

Unfortunately, the smoke did not clear away in 
time, and they were all disappointed. 

“T wonder if he will show us his colours for that 
one,” remarked Beall. 

“ He’sno inclination to put out his rag, captain, I 
think. Suppose we try him again ?” 

“As many as you please, Mr. Miller; but stop 
until I get up in the rigging, so that I can see the 
effects of your shot.” 

Beall ran up to the foretop, and took his seat across 
the foreyard. 

The mate was not long in reloading his piece, so 
that, in less time than it takes to write it, the gun was 
again discharged. 

This time the main volume of smoke passed to lee- 
ward, without rising ten feet from the deck, thus giv- 
ing Beall an opportunity to see the precise point 
where the second shot would strike. 

With a sharp, shrill whistle, not unlike the noise 
made by the wings of wild-ducks on a calm night 
in winter, when they fly over you on their way to 
the warmer regiors of the South, the messenger 
of death and destruction sped away on its mission. 

Plowing straight through the light crest of a billow 
that rose up as with intent to kiss its hissing surface 
or impede its Leadlong course, and striking full upon 
the water a cable’s length from the stern of the ship, 
the ball was, to all appearances, un its way to the 
bottom of the sea; when the next moment, while a 





loud shout went up from the crew of the Patterson, 
the mizen-mast of the ship went down with a crash 

Beall, on the foreyard, at first attributed the falling 
of the mast to the heavy press of canvas the ship 
was wearing in order to make good her escape 
but when he related to Miller the incidents concern 
ing the. course of the shot, the quick little mate in- 
formed him at once that it was not at all uncommon 
fora ball to ricochet, and by that means prove, in 
many cases, vastly more effective than if thrown di- 
rectly towards the object aimed at, 

The merchantman, calculating upon the speed oi 
his vessel, thought, no doubt, to elude the privates: 
by sailing away from him ; but being disappoiuted in 
that, and losing part of his top hamper in the manner 
above mentioned, he braced his yards close by the 
wind, hauled up his courses, took in his light sails, 
ran up the ensign of old England, and prepared to 
give battle. 

Up, up to the spanker peak it went, and as the blood 
red cross was unfurled to the breeze, a wild shout of 
defiance went out from the throats of the British tars, 
giving assurance to our hero and his little crew that 
the wounded lion was about to turn upon his pursuers, 
and blood must flow ere that flag should trail the deck. 

Then, for the first time during the voyage, did the 
English display their bunting. 

“Bring up our colours, Mr. Miller,” commanded 
our hero. ‘“‘ We will show him we are no bloodthirsty 
pirates, ashemay think we are. Set to here, and bend 
on the halliards, and up with it.” 

“Hip, hip, huzza! Hip, hip, buzza! 
huzza!” was the hearty acclamation. 

“ Flag of my country !” apostrophized Beall, “ may 
the gods protect thee! Look, men, upon that sacred 
banner, and swear to keep it waving there or die in 
its defence!” 

“ We do!” was the quick and spirited response. 

“ Then every man to his post!” was the order of 
the gallant commander, as with trumpet in hand, and 
sword and pistols at his side and belt, he took his 
stand near the lee main rigging. 

The ship was now heading south-east under easy 
sail, as eh said, waiting for her adversary to come 


Hip, hip, 


up. 

“ Keep her right athwart the forefoot, Jack,” said 
Beall, addressing himself to the helmsman. “ There, 
let her up just as fast as yon ship gains to wind- 


ward.” ‘Then, turning to the mate, he continued : 
“Miller, suppose you keep up the music of your 
long gun. ‘Try and hit her a few times between 
wind and water if you can. We have clearly the ad- 
vantage in the wind; and to give you a better chance 
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we'll keep her away a bit every time you are ready 
to fire.” 

“ Aye, aye!” replied the mate. 

Down came the brigantine, bearing directly by 
the stranger; ever and anon forth from her 
low black bews a sheet of flame emoke. 

All this time there wae nething like a gun to be 
seen or heard on board. 

But as the Patterson began to draw very near, and 
had put her six-pounders in play, two small pivot- 
pieces were shoved out overthe merchantman’s.rail, 
and astorm of spilte-naile, mrasket-balls, and links of 
chain swept the privateer’s deck. 

Here and there on the wihite-sanded plank appeared. 

of blood; and Beall himself, feeling « slight 


specks 
dampness om hie cheek, accompanied by & stinging: 
canarennnedms 1 


sensation, feund, by applying. 
he wae wounded. 


» the of this fact at fivet caused & mr0- 
m shotk, but it wae as 
a low mean behind on suddenly 
turned his head, and-peor Jack, the helmeman, was 
leaning: over the-spakes of the whest, his face as pale 
as death, while a small stream of thick dask blood 
wasiozing from his half-parted lips. —Besifhed only 
timerto catch the hehmas the faithful seamen fell-down 


“ Prepare to board!” he: \arewted, as he brought the. 
vessel upniearer the wisd, she heving fallen off alittle 
in the confusion produced by the fatal diseharge from 
the shi 

The damage done to the latter by the fire of Mr. 
Miller ameng hersaile and rigging was se consider- 
able that.ehemade but-very slow progress through tke 
water; thus ote om Uy @ better opportunity forthe 
en to sent p 

Wholly: tofeectel af forgetful of the cut on Keetnen, ome bere: 
ran down upon the ememy, . 
Patterson’s-bowsprit im between y and fare- 
mast of the ship. ee ee 
he drew his side-arme, and with 
frowning bulwarks, 

The enemy were not asleep ; her if not very well 
equipped, they were superior in 
with such arms as they could find, is the way of axes, 
hatchets, handspikes, and crowbars, they made.a-des- 
perate stand, and succeeded after a short struggle-in 
driving back the handful of assaulters to their own 
vessel. 

This grated harshly upon the feelings of the intrepid 
Beall. 

“ Men !” he shouted, “this will never do; that ship 
must be ours or we perish—follow me! 

With many a sore and bleeding wound, the English 
gathered round their leader again, with a firm, set pur- 
poge to do so or die. 

It is true they were overmatched, the crew of the 
ship being double that of the brigantine, but their 
honour was at stake; the rich prize lay before them, 
the prospects ef an English prison were not absent, 
in case they were beaten; and the flag yet sporting 
with the wind from their peak with its cluster of bright 
stars, seemed to buoy them up with hope, and urge 
them on to a renewal of the conflict. 

They essayed once more to board the ship. They 
leaped upon the rail of their own vessel, and were 
preparing to spring upon the other's deck and grapple 
once more with the deadly foe, when, partly by the 
action of the waves and partly by the strenuous efforts 
of the English, the two vessels swung apart, the 
ship dropping astern and the brigantine shooting 
abead. 

The ever-watchful eye of Mr. Miller was busily sur- 
veying this part of the scene; and remembering that 
the two leeward guns were loaded, he snatched up.an 
unextinguished portfire, and just as they were brought 
by the motion of the vessels to bear full upon the ship, 
be applied the torch. 

The contents of the guns were poured into the bows 
of the ship with such force that two enormous holes, 
large enough to crawl through, were made.from the 
edge of the water to within two feet of the hosepipes. 

The briny fluid rushed in with a hollow, gurgling 
noise, and the ship began to sink. 

The brigantine had been seriously injured, and was 
perfectly unmanageable, now drifting off to leeward, 
while the former, yet on the wind, made little or no 
headway, but steadily settled down in the water, 
beneath whose uneven surface she was soon to disap- 
pear, to be seen no more. 

The boats of the privateer were both stove in, so 
that it was impossible for Beall to render any assist- 
ance to the unfortunate crew that had fought him so 
bravely and deserved a better fate. 

But. they evinced not a single. desire to be assisted 
in any way. Their ship went down. She trembled 
for a moment, as if conscious ef the awful plunge she 
was about to make, now shooting forward like a stag 
struck to the heart by the rtsman’s builet, then 
raising up her bow and rushing backward until nothing 


the end of the | 


his men leaped the} 


ward again, showing for the last time the tops of her 
masts 

Beall put his hands over his face and groaned 
from the depthe of his very soul; and when half 
a dose wretshed sailors came up with the eddying 
whirlpodl, struggling for life, he wished that he had 
died ere be had lived to see sucha harrowing sight. 

His own vessel and crew @ Sorry appear 


ting point or rock, where the sonorous waves lifted up 
their voices in lofty appeals, and lashed with gigantic 
fury the adamantine walls that defied their utmost 
strength, Isabel and Delores, her coloured servant, 
had brought wild-flowers and marine shells, and made 
themselves a fairy grotto. 

. Here they spent their evenings, Isabel writing 
or.reading, while the negress busied herself in adding 


condition, aad other oo ar ta to the already extensive stock col- 


ance. The former was in a 

of the latter but six remained u . lected, aud im-adorning tho little cave in the most fan- 
Thus did the vietery so-dearly bought prove to be nable. 

@ worthless thing, inasmuch.as ine ing of it |  Isebel agsumed more cheerfulness, it is true, 

| the-loss was considerable, without the lessB\material | but it wae assumed. Her moods of seeming 


| be staggered to his berth, amd | 

| bisface in. a mirror, that 

heat —— the battle a mere: sora pay 
A a cut, almost % 


his cheek-bone in a 

meuth, on the left 

upper lip entirely 

was-indeed a fri 

it, coupled with hig 

than he could endure, 
Nature sank, 

Miller came below 

to put the brigeni 

his commander lying om the 

a senseless state. & 


Ss 
CMAPTER XL 


By the-timelp-eid-of the quick little mate, our hero 
wessdon restered to SS concllicenant! ut-stitl suffered 
from prostration, His nerves eystem was 


the next day a burning | 
fever came 5  atiom ea ; 
Nigh and ag empley himself imepply- 





x nn 


sod | ing in water, to thewouud. 
Weather was so warm tliet noe. 
very could be obtained, except early in the 


morning;-just before the heat of the sun had warmed 
the deck. 

In the meantime the second-mate died, and the 
assistant-nayigator also. 

No one had any hope for Beall. 

Deep grief was depicted on the faces of the crew, 
for they all loved him; while Miller, in. his painful 
solicitude, ceaséd to pay attention,to the sailing of the 
vessel, which had been for the last few days sinee the 
fight standing southward, in. the direction of Turks’ 
Island Passage. 

About this time a series. of calms set in. Beall 
continued to grow worse—the hot sun poured down 
his melten rays—day after day passed by—a gloomy 
silence settled upon the whole crew; and what 
was infinitely more distressing to. the sailors than 
everything else put together, they rioticed that a huge 
shark was following them, playing about the stern of 
the brigantine, hia green eyes shining through the 
blue water with a cold and ominous expression. 

Drifting southward and eastward, with no ona to 
direct her course but the sailors, her captain raving 
with a burning fever, her mate attentive to nothing 
but the wants of his suffering superior officer, 
more than half her crew killed or disabled, and her 
sails and rigging in a shattered condition, the Patter- 
son was doomed, without a change for the better, to 
a fate the mest unenviable. 

Leaving our ill-fated cruisers for the present, it is 
our purpose to go back and follow awhile the foot- 
steps of our heroine. The place of her destination 
was Mount Tarquina. 

This eminence, at once beautiful and grand, is 
on the south coast of Cuba, as the reader has be- 
fore been informed, about half-way between Santiago 
and Cape. de Cruz. 

It rises up from the oeean with an irregular front, 
and presents to the eye rugged precipices, gentle 
slopes, sterile rocks, and pleasant fruitful dells, all at 
the same glance. 

The coast is rock-bound and steep; but a short 
distance, farther inland, is a fertile slope, sweeping 
up from the margin of. the land to the majestic 
mountain itself, which is at least five miles, from the 
sea; while to one on shipboard, sailing along the 
coast, it appears to overjut the very oeean that 
seems to wash its gloomy base. On_this slope, in 
front of the peak, was the dwelling-place of the senora 
and her daughter. 

Very near the sea, and situated upon a sort of table-. 
land, was. the thatched-roofed cot, surrounded by 
cocoa-nuts and palms. ‘The broad leaves of the latter 
afforded a pleasant shade, and rustled to the sea- 
breeze of the afternoon with a cheerful sound. 





but her jib-boom could be seen, then pitching for- 


Near the very shore, in a little nook close by a jut- 













.gaisty were: followed by such relaxations 
d that it - 
pay Maer no a 


=e something of & serious 


quite 
9 preying upon her mind) wore tima physical 
, and.there was no pines could as 
farget her malady, ov ‘ of her-anhap- 


quiet 

to the 

eradle of 

to the: a hor mother’s 
that beds én to lull 


F a : ‘Whether she 
; gentle 
} : ; : peak the 


monoton}s y 


after the stars came 
danced upon 
‘Would she and 


month and loa dine irl had only re- 
ceived tere: letters irom” 

She was cue ae at his remissness, but not 
)partiouiarly grieved.;.she was anxious to hear from 
chim oftener, because she was solicitous with regard t: 
his health. 

Why did he not come to see them? She could not 
tell. Was he growing less ardent in his attachment 
for her? Perhaps he was, she thonght;-end her own 
cenduct towards him on many occasions, though not 
positively repulsive, she remembered, was a ground 
for similar treatnent on ‘bis part. 

It was about the 2let\of September. Isabel, with 
Dolores, as- was her custom, .had repaired: to the 
grotto, and in the cool shade this exquisite retreat 
afforded ha~ both gone to sleep. 

The weather for many days had heen oppressively 
hot and sultry, the breeze that usually blew from the 
sea during the day had been gusty and unsteady, and 
the land wind at night was no longer cool, as-if laden 
with the dews of the mountain, but hot, and, even 
offensive. : 

Black clouds hung over the sea in the direction of 
the Windward Islands, and fieree lightaings for-many 
,past evenings had played abont, the dull and. starless 
heavens, succeeded by distant thunder, murmuring as 
it were in the depths of the’sea, and producing a per- 
ceptible jar of the earth itself. 

The cormorant and pelican sat moodily among the 
eliffs of the rocks along the shore; the. sea-gul! 
shrieked drearily, a3 he flapped his snowy wings. over 
the bubbling foam, and the. land-birds of more beauti- 
ful and gaudy plumage had di from view. 

Such was the state of nature on the evening in 
question, when Isabel and Dolores were. sleeping so 
soundly that they did not awaken from their slambe: 
until.the whistling of the wind through the crevices 
and the patteriug of the rain dawn.thesides of therocks 
around recalled them to consciousness,.and ,made 
them realize the fact that the dreaded; hurricane. of the 
tropics was upon them. Soon rushing over their little 
cave, crushing and tearing everything within ita react, 
solid earth only excepted, and roaring louder than 
thunder itself, went the destructive tornado. 

There was now nothing left for them but to remain 
where they were. 

To have ventured out would have been certain 
annihilation, 

Houses, trees, and even rocks were being forn from 
their places and whirled to. fragments. 

So awful; are these fearfu) visitants of the West 
Indies that man and beast are alike unsafe from their 
fury, and it is frequently the case that whole. families 
perish in tho-storm, either being carried into the sea, or 
dashed to atoms a whatever may be inthe way. 

In fact, complete desolation marks the ‘track of a 
hurricane, and well may ereation in general blanch 
at.the approach of one 

But toa mind like that of Isabel Grinan sli this 
had no terror. 
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To-her it was rather a relief. 

She feared not ‘the tempest. On the contrary; 
there was something in the loud howlings of the 
wind that gave tone to her spirits and agreed 
wonderfully with her feelings, promoting a sensation 
of hereism wnknewn-in the ordinary state of things 
and the common walks of life. 

Ané while» Dolores: fairly: screamed with fright, 
and lay cronghed at the feet of her mistress, calling 
on the Virgin to eave her, the Spanish damsel, of 
nobler blood, stood as‘near the entrance of the cave 
as.she dared, and. watch. d with pleasurable emotion 
the huge ‘billows as+they leaped upon the beetling 
cliffs, and then recoiling, threw their feathery spray in 
proud thesky. 

The evening ‘wae-far'advanced, but the storm had 
only just commenced. Darkness approached rapidly ; 
and when daylight no lovger sent a gleam to_relieve 
the.intense blackness of the scene, the -hurricage had 
not reached ‘its climax. 

The negress was now'almost dead with fright; but: 
Isabel; though sorry that her absence would be sure 
to oecasion the utmost distress at. home, resalved to 
pass the nightin the grotto. One great source of 
perplexity was-thethought that the darkness of the 
aight would be so distressing. : 

But on arousing: Dolores from: thestuporintp which 
the dread of’ the tempest bad thrown her, she had 
the good fortune to obtain ftom her some tinder 
attached 'to apiece of'stee], to which, she fastened a bit 
of flint, ‘as’ is used in that pe of the world by, 
Spaniards tolight their pipes with. 

Plyipg her'work, she conttived to’ kindla a.small 
blaze: with afew. scanty sticks she bad been, able to 
pickup-is the-cave,com posed mostly of the withered 
stems.of decayed.flowers; but this flickered.so, and’ 
the smoke arjsing- from it, whirling round and round 
the small cpafiiest, was so uncomfortable, that. 
darkness was far m referable. 

But the terrified Dolores, mow no better than a 
manjac, wouldinot agree to her mistress's proposal to 
extinguish it. ' , 

The very istand, rocked beneath the pressure, of 
the tornado. ‘T'he elements seemed to be in, motion. 

The force was sjmijjar to that of a millstone when 
turning im the mill. 

The roaring.sea threatened to ingulf the land and 
bury the fay-famed Cuba and all its. wealth in a 
watery grave. 

‘Through the gorges of the mountains, Jike an en- 
gine’s shrill whistle, rushed the furious wind, re- 
sounding from hollow to hollow; which in the deep 
eayerns along the shore, the hoarse bellowing of tle 
waves came up from the depths below like a voice 
from the inferna) regions. 

The soul of Isabel! caught the inspiration of this 
exciting scene. Her eye resumed its natural 
splendour, and*her cheek its soft rose-tint of health— 
so sweet in her pale face that it.appeared to be only 
a reflection of an inward glorys too resplendent for the 
uinhallowed’ gaze of mortality. 

“"Pis but'the playful elements,” she said, “ making 
sport’ for their Creator. Heaven has but to stretch 
forth its hand, and lo ! the tempest is _a calm.” 

She bad scarcely made an end to her short soli- 
loquy whenshe imagined’ slie heard the sound of a 
human voice. 

For the fiyst time since awakening in the midst of 
this great convulsion of uature, she felt timid. ‘Lurn- 
ing te the prosttate Dolores, she inquired, with agita- 
tion, if she had heard a noise. 

“No, senorita; nothing but tha. blast. Holy 
Maria! that is enough for, amyone to hear.” 

“ Tt might fave been a bird,” regumed Isabel,,trying 
to’conceal herrising fears. ‘Poor little creature ; it 
will perish, 1 know, in this storm!” 

(To be continued.) 
c——— 


TiGHT-RoPe WatKine.—The Spanish papers teem 
with talus. about bulltights, which, in Spain, serve 
the twofold purposes of panis et circenses, but they 
are yet louder in their praise of an “intrepid‘acrobat,” 
one) M. Camus; who had) walked across the river at 
Seville on a. tight-rope, possibly just’ by the spot 
where 

“ Dom Juan's parents dwelt beside the river, 
A noble stream, and called the Guadalquivir.” 
After all, there is something more wonderful than 
pleasing in these performances; a tight-rope over a 
rushing stream is but a pons asinorum. But there is 
nothing new ia them: Milton inferms:us, without 
quoting his authority; that whea Adam and: Eve dwelt 
in Paradise the elephant, to make them sport, would 
wreathe his light prebescis. But Gibbon, who does 
quote his authority, states that) these Behemoth, 
biggest. born of earth, used to dance upon: the tight- 
rope in the. FBlavian..amphitheatre in the: days: of 
Commedus. It.is also a) well-authenticated fact that 
a man.walked en.arepe from the cross of St. Paul’s 
to Bow Chuareh,and back again ; and Froissart records 


tion. of knowing why’ these 


the exploits of an acrobat’s gallantry to Isaben de 
Baviére, the consort of that remarkably ugly King 
Charles who grins at you in the gallery at Versailles. 
When the Queen made her ‘triumphal entry into Paris 
at the Porte St. Denis she. passed under a splendid 
‘canopy with a representation of the stars, and the 
Father, Son; and Holy Spirit; while beautiful children 
stood round as angele and sang hymns, and when 
she arrived at tlie Pont-aux-Ohange,a man came 
down on a@ rope from the-summit of Notre-Dame 
waving torches, and placed a laurel wreath on the 
Queen’s-brows, and quietly walked back again to the 
very pinnacle whence Quasimodo hurled down the 
priest. 





K DNMOR E. 
ae A 
CH AMBLER XIX. 

‘'Srre,” spoke Hark Dougias; after'the first: greet- 
ings had passed, and the-king’had taken a seat, “ you 
will pardon me if I ask. when you propose:to enlighten 
us:upon the subject thatiat. present hangs with per- 
plexing-gloom aboutus. liam anxious, and Athol- 
bane is avxious.” 

“ Aye; addedbhe of Kenmore; “ and much of weal 
or.woe totwe brave and‘true young hearts depends 
upon-the-solving of the mystery. Sire, in heaven's 
name: l ‘ask—Can you clear away the gloom ?” 

“T think I can,” replied Edgar. 

“And the blue chanibér—the 
whispered :Atholbane, eagerly. 

“Before. this: night!is: passed)” answered Edgar, 
with solemn emphasis, ‘“‘youshail have the.satisfac- 
spirits have haunted the 
old tower, and the power shall be-yours.to give them 
rest ifvyou will. Bat first; I‘bave another matter of 
whic: I. would speak, andI:mrust:crave your pardons 
both. Athetbane, Thorwaléis: your step-son——” 

“No, no! crieditheearls ““Lownhim not. Call 
him.the Son of Pric, but never's son oftmine. He is 
a murderer!” 

“ Ab ?” 

‘Yes "T'was he-who-set:the poisonous snare. The 
death. of:his own mother ig uppn bis hands and upon 
his soul !” 

“My: cousin ' Douglas,” pursued the king, turning 
to bim,of Lanark, ‘‘ Thorwaldiis your nephew.” 

“ By: the death of his»mother,” pronounced Douglas, 
“ the link was broken: which. connected him with my 
house. Iown him:not.” 

“Phen,” said Bdgar; ‘E:think I need not your 
pardon. Thorwald is in prison.” 

Ade?” uttered Atholbane; while Douglas asked : 

“For what?” 

‘For treason!” 

“ Treason)” repeated’both the earls at a breath. 

“T have proof, my lords,” explained his 
majesty,’ ‘that’ ‘borwald has been in league with 
Olaf,.the Inverness marauder.” 

‘The Bar) of Kenmore. started to his feet, 
grasped the king by the arm. 

“ Sire?’ he cried, trembling violently, “was it 
TDhorwald who led Olaf's villains against me?” 

““Wonld he have been: the gainer by your death ?” 
returned ‘Edgar, quietly. 

“ He might have hoped:so.” 

“Then; my good Atholbane, you can judge for 
yourself. The hand that raised itself against Aldred 
of Lanark might not hesitate to strike at higher game. 
Bat since neither of you own a, protecting frieudship 
for him, we will pass. bim by. He is in our prison at 
Perth, and Olaf’ himself: is-with- him. The evidence 
against: him is:complete, and Ismay as. well tell you 
now as at any other time that you will never be 
troubled with himany more. He will be banished from 
Seotland, and receive: death from the hands of the 
executioner if he ever. set foot upon the soil’of our 
realm again.” 

A dead silence followed this speech, but finally the 
king arose, and with a:warm emile, continued : 

“ And now let us tura to more hopeful work. But 
first, my brother of Kenmore, I am hungered. Let 
us to supper, and then we will pay a visit to the 
ghosts of the blue chamber.” 

“ Sire ad 

“It is as Lhavesaid, Atholbane. What revelation 
Lhave to make must be madethere. Within the walls 
of that old:tower has dwelt the mystery, and there must 
we seek forlight. ‘(he bluechamber will be prepared 
for our reception, fear not.” 

* _ 


ghostly visitant ?” 


and 


* * 


The shadows of evening had fallen upon Kenmore 
Castle, and the stars were opening their twinkling 
eyes in the vault of heaven, when the king, bearing 
a torch/in his hand, ledthe way. tothe Ghost’s Tower. 
He was followed by Atholbane‘and’ Aldred of Larark, 
and by Douglas.and Clara. 

The gentle: maiden: had’ never yet visited those 





spectral chambers; but she feltno'fear now. She knew 





that her lover had occupied them, and she had a strong 
faith that joy was to come from the expected revelation. 
At all events, Edgar had smiled cheexingly upon her, 
and she did not believe that he could deceive her. 
When they reached the large bed-chamber they found 
the hanging-lamp lighted, and a lamp also burning 
upon the sideboard. 

Presently the king threw opgn.the door of the blue 
chamber, and Atholbane, when he entered, clasped his 
hands upon his bosom, and a low, wailing moan broke 
from his lips. 

The cluster of silver lamps that hung from the 
vaulted ceiling glowed with a soft, radiant light, the 
brazen lamps upon the quaintly carved brackets were 
also all aglow; the pictures and the ornaments had 
been dusted and brightened; the furniture had been 
tastefully arranged, and the heavy tapestry had been 
theroughly cleansed, and its plaits, folds, and loups 
all fixed in proper shape. 

Sarely that chamber was anything but ghostly now. 
It was by far the most cheerful-looking apa~tment in 
the whole castle. It looked as it bad years be- 
fore. 

Atholbane remembered atime when it had been 
even.brighterthan now—the time when bright, loving 
eyes lent their celestial light tothe scene. It was 
of this he thought when the moan escaped him. 

“Sire!” he cried, trembling at every joint, ‘“ what 

this ?” 

“Sit down! sit down!” ordered the king. ‘Ask 
no questions now; I am master here; and. 1 will pro- 
ceed after my own mind. Be seated, all of you, and 
prepare to listen to me. First,” he went on, after lis 
friends had seated themselves, “lest you might, any 
of you, feel some tendency to fear and trepidation, | 
must assure you that the only ghosts who have ever 
 ademcagary themselves here have been substantia) 

dies of flesh and blood.” 

Atholbane shook his head. 

“You will believe me, my good brother, when I 
have given you the explanation,” said Kdgar; ‘aud 
that I will proceed to do at once. Iwill show you that 
what has been such a perplexing and frightful my3- 
tery is, after all, very simple.” 

The king saw that his hearers were prepared to 
listen, and he thus proceeded : 

‘You are aware that, many years ago, a monastery 
stood upon the site now occupied by this castle, and 
that that said monastery was destroyed during the 
ravages of the barbarians who.des@lated the land. 

“One tower—a massive old pile of huge rocks— 
was left standing, around which the ivy clung, and in 
the gaping crevices of which the bats and owls built 
their nesta. 

“In time, a priory was erected upon the island in the 
lake, and those craftsmen who raised the walls took 
many stones for their work from the old tower. At 
leagth, by accident, one of their number discovered a 
subterranean passage leading towards the lake. It 
extended some distance beyond the line of the wate: 
and then stopped, as though those who projected it 
had given up the work. 

“The holy men who had charge of building the 
priory, when informed of this discovery, conceived the 
idea of running a subterranean passage from the 
island to meet the one already commenced from the 
other side, thinking that, in case of attack by 
infidel barbarians, snch a passage might afford meaus 
of escape to the inmates. 

“The work was accordingly planned and accom- 
plished, and thus, when the priory. was finishe), aud 
the nuns had taken possession, they had means of 
egress and ingress by a passage, leading under the 
lake, from the priory to fhe vaults beneath the old 
tower. 

“ By-and-by, a Scottish knight formed the plan of 
erecting a dwelling upon this spot, but he did not 
live to finish the work. Another followed, and suc- 
ceeded in erecting most of this part of the keep, hav 
ing selected the site of the old tower for that purpos 
but: he did not live here long. 

‘At length the Barldom of Kenmore was create: 
and the: first earl, then a young: man, continued tlie 
work of finishing the castle, which hedid as we now 
behold it. ‘This earl was Atholbane’s father,” nodded 
the king to Clara, whose look implied that she did 
not fully understand. 

“ He finished the castle, and in doing so he disco- 
vered the subterranean passage ; but by tlhe request 
of the lady of the priory he promised to keep the 
thing a secret, even from the members of his own 
family, and he so manage! that the workmen whom 
he employed gained no knowledge of it. 

“Of course the earl did not intend to carry this 
secret to the grave with lim, but his sudden death 
prevented him from revealing it to any member of his 
family, and thus the only knowledge of the existence 
of the: secret way was beld by the inmates of the priory. 

“ All this I have learned, within a very short time, 
from old Walter, the steward of St. Agatha, aud from 
the prioress.” 
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“TI thought no stranger was ever admitted to her 
presence,” pursued the earl, in much surprise. “I 
used to visit the priory when Lady Mary was ruler 
there, but since the rule of Lady Helena I have never 
been admitted.” 

“ You forget,” said Edgar, with a smile, “that I am 
the king. Yes, yes—I not only gained admission, 
but I learned all their secrets. And now,” he con- 
tinued, in a sober mood, “ you can easily nuderstand 
where the ghosts have come from *u3i. nave so loug 
haunted this «la tower. Sometimes ine nuns have 
had permission to pass out, by night, from the priory 
by this way, and the male servants have found egress 
and ingress by the same. Old Walter, when he has 
had occasion to les7- his quarters, has generally 
assumed a long white beard and a gray robe. He once 
appeared to you, Athollane, and he has appeared to 
vihers. Do you not begin to comprehend ?” 

“ But that other presence!" whispered the master 
of Kenmore, with quivering eagerness. 

“Before I go farthey,” said the king, “I must 
receive from each of you a pledge of secresy. You 
must promise me that you will not reveal the secret I 
shall disclose. This I demand as a solemn compact 
between the nuns of St. Agatha and the indwellers 
of this castle.” 

The promise was given, and the king then turned 
to Atholbane. There was a softer light in his eye, 
and his lips trembled when he commenced to speak : 

“T am now going to tell you a story—a story of a 
brave and gallant knight ani a fair lady. Five-and- 
twenty years ago this knight, then in the bloom of 
young manhood, lived in his strong castle, and his 
wife was the fairest lady in Scotland. Love was their 
life, and happiness their portion. At length the king 
called his warriors together, and led them inte England 
to do battle against the stout Earl of Northumber- 
land. 

“ Our brave young knight was among the number 
called, and was one among the leaders, for he was an 
earl, and had many stout men-at-arms in his train. 
His beautiful countess, unwilling to bear more se- 
paration than was absolutely necessary, accompanied 
bim on his way as far as Dumfries. She would have 
gene farther; but beyond there the enemy might be 
met at any point, and the youthful earl would not 
listen to it. 

“So at Dumfries she remained, while her husband 
went on with the army into Northumberland. For a 
number of weeks couriers came every few days to 
bring her tidings of the safety of her lord, and also of 
her father; for you must know that her father was 
also a soldier of exalted rank. 

“While stopping at Dumfries the countess gave 
birth to a son, and as she held the precious infant to 
her bosom she thought how proud and happy her 
husband would be on his return: and so selfish was 
she in her joy, and so anxious that her own lips 
should break to him the blessed truth, that she allowed 
none of the couriers to carry back the news. 

“At length a courier came with intelligence that 
her husband was dead!—and that her father was 
dead !—that they had both been slain at Cheviot. On 
the following day another courier arrived with con- 
firmation of the terrible message. 

“From that hour the reason of the countess was 
shattered, and she hardly knew what she did. 

“ Unmoved by the earnest entreaty of friends, she 
resolved to set out for her northern home with only 
her faithful maid for a companion. She went as 
far as Thornhill, and there, at a little wayside inn, 
her maid sickened and died. 

“ At this point a strange freak entered the lady's 
mind. Her husband and her father both dead, what 
cared she for the world? And why should her child 
be left to battle with the trials which might beset his 
path if he grew to manhood? She resolved that she 
would enter a convent, and that she would give her 
child to the first suitable person she might meet. 

“ So she gave out that she was the maid, and that 
the countess had died: and the kind monks of St. 
Michael, when they gave the dead body sepulture 
in the court of their monastery, fully believed that 
they were saying masses for the departed soul of the 
brave earl’s wife. 

“ After this, the countess, with her child in her 
arms, set forth again, and at length she reached the 
door ef the cot of Walthorp, the forester of Lanark. 
She was fast breaking down in health and strength, 
and only the insane desire to reach the cloister held 
her up. I call itan insane desire, because her reason 
had fairly given way, and because she followed 
that desire as the only one thing left to her in this 
life. 

“ She could not take her child with her ; and more- 
over, the idea had possessed her that the boy would 
be safer from barm passing for the son of poor parents 
than he could be if the plotting nobles at the capital 
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were aware of the source whence flowed his _ blood. 
The humble, true-hearted, honest forester was the 


man she ‘ht, and tohim and his good wife she gave 
the boy, ing them that they would rear it as their 
own. 


“ From this place the countess made her way to 
the Priory of St. Agatha; but when once safely 
within its wails her strength failed, and she sank, 
shattered and weak, to the verge of the grave. None 
knew her for the bright, beautiful woman who, a few 
short months before, had sat by the window of her 
chamor erd shuddered when she thought of the 
solitar, tity Jed by the inmates of the cloister. She 
told them her name was Helena, and that she was 
friendless aud i+»ssken. 

“For long and weary mont she lay upon her 
pallet, so weak that nurses had to Jift her: but finally 
the vital spark warmed and extended, and by-and-by 
she was able to sit up. It had been a long, long time 
since she had fally known what was transpiring 
around her, and she was much surprised when they 
told her how many months she had been an inmate of 
the priory. 

“Slowly but surely she recovered her strength, and ‘ 
finally she was permitted to sit with Lady Mary, who 
was then prioress. From the window of the superior’s 
room she could gaze upon the walls ofthe castle that had 
once been her home, and one day she asked Lady Mary 
who was lord of the castle now. The prioress spoke 
the name of the lord, and it was the name of her 
husband. 

“ And then it was told to her how the young earl 
had gene away to fight; and how his wife bad gone 
with him as far as Dumfries; and how word was 
brought to her that he had been slain ; and how she 
had wandered back as far as Thornhill, and there 
sickened and died; and how the earl had not been 
slain, but only wounded; and that he had come 
home almost broken-hearted in his desolation; and 
that he had lived in sorrow and sadness for long and 
lonesome months, and had then married again, having 
brought home the sister of a powerful noble for his 
second wife. 

“ Darkness and night came again; and once more 
the poor sufferer sickened nigh unto death; but 
heaven raised her up, and in time she gained a new 
hold upon tife. 

“Lady Mary grew old and died, and our child of 
sorrow, under the name of Lady Helena, became 
Prioress of St. Agatha; and when she had been 
invested with the badge of office the secret was en- 
trusted to her of the existence of a subterranean pas- 
sage from her priory to the castle upon the opposite 


shore—a from the vault beneath her own 
closet to the vaults under the very apartments she 
had once occupied as a count 





“ And in those same apartments now dwelt the hus- 
band whom she had so wildly, so passionately, so 
fondly loved, and by his side was another wile! 

“Can you wonder that the temptation was strong 
upon her to e once more upon the face of her hus- 
band, and also to behold the face of this second coun- 
tess ? 

“She had gained knowledge of secret ways about 

an old tower of the castle, where to the uninitiated 
appeared only solid walls, and in the solemn hours of 
night she sometimes came to look upon the face of 
him who still held her heart. 
“In time the earl and his second wife were fright- 
ened away from the apartments they had occupied 
by whatthey supposed to be ghosts, and for years the 
chambers of that tower were unused. If by chance 
any mortal sought to occupy them, the steward of St. 
Agatha easily caused their speedy evacuation. 

“The years passed on, until at Jength there came 
to the castle a bold and gallant knight in the 
bloom of’ youth; and, by a strange fate, necessity 
directed that he should lodge in the haunted tower. 
Word was borne to Lady Helena of the arrival of 
the knight, of his name, and whence he had come ; 
and she knew that it was her son whom she had left 
five-and-twenty years before with the forester of 
Lanark; for she had kept herself informed of the 
progress of her child in life. 

“Can you wonder that the mother came to gaze 
upon the face of her boy? Oh! who shall tell the 
raptures of that blissful moment, when she beheld the 
noble form and the comely face of him to whom she 
had given birth? Ah! and who shall tell the pang 
that. pierced her heart when she thought that she 
must behold him in silence for evermore ?” 

At this point Athelbane, entirely overcome by 
emotions that fairly rent his heart, staggered to his 
feet, and extended his clasped hands towards the king. 

“ Sire,” he cried, trembling like one stricken with 
palsy, “I can hear no more. Kill me‘outright, or 
give me life! Ob, heaven! Does she yet live? 
My life—my love—my gentle Maud!” 

“One moment, Atholbane,” said Edgar, gently 
putting the earl back into his seat. ‘If you are thus 








affected [ will hurry on; and you shal! hear the rest 


in a very few words. Heaven seemed leading the 
beautiful sufferer up from the slough of despair by 
direct but mysterious ways. By a strange dispensa- 
tion the seccnd wife was stricken down, and thus the 
way was opened to the first wife to regaia ber lost 
place of joy and blessing ; for she had made herself 
sure that her husband still loved ber and still mourned 
fer her as though she had been but a few short hours 
snatched from him.” 

‘Vell me—tell me,” shrieked Atholbane, again 
giving way to the emotion that tore his heart, “‘ was it 
Maud ?—was it Maud ?” 

“ Yes!” answered the king. 
sister—your wife!” 

And then, tottering like a weak child, the earl 
arose to his feet, grasped Edgar's hand, and his 
voice was low and eager, and fearfully tremulous, as 
though a word might kill him: 

“ Does she live ?” 

The king arose from his:seat, and allowing the ear! 
still to hold his hand, he answered: 

“ Atholbane, on the night which I passed alone in 
this chamber my sister visited me, as I felt sure she 
would, for 1 had come to believe that she still lived, 
and that it was her mortal bedy I had before seen. 
Lady Margaret was dead, and when Maud told me 
her long and painful story, she asked me what she 
should do. I asked her, in turn, what she wished to 
do. She had but one wish, and that was to rest once 
more on the besom of her own dear husband, aud hear 
again his sweet words of love. I told her she should 
have that privilege, and I have kept my word. I have 
seen the bishop, the necessary steps have been taken, 
and she is not enly relieved from her office of prioress, 
but she comes forth to her old position as though she 
had never left it. 

“Once more, Aldred, Atholbane—once more, and 
for the last time—behold the spectre of the old tower, 
but a spectre no more from this moment.” 

Slowly the heavy tapestry that hung against 


“Tt was Maud!—my 


the inner wall was raised from the pavement to tle 


ceiling, and the Knight of Lanark beheld the beauti 
ful woman that he had learned to love even while he 
thought her but an immaterial spirit; but her face 
was no longer pale, nor was her garb ghostly. Joy 
was in her eye and upon her flushed cheek, and robes 
of finest silk draped her faultless form. 

And Atholbane saw the lovely vision. 

He gazed for a moment spell-bound; but presently 
the vision raised its hand towards him, and, in a 
voice that sounded like heavenly music, pronounced 
his name. 

Then he sprang forward, and his stout heart was 
well-nigh breaking beneath his load of wondrous 
joy. 

And there they stood, heart to heart, held in each 
other’s embrace, while Aldred, with streaming eyes 
and quivering lips, raised his folded hands on high 
and gave thanks to heaven. 

Husband and wife!—father, mother, and son! 

Who shall say that the angels did not sing a 
brighter song when they saw that restored mother 
clasp her long-lost boy te her bosom? And whoshall 
dare assert that Atholbane did not experience, when 
he knew that the noble knight was his own son, a 
pride and gratitude as pure and deep as earth can 
afford? 

By-and-by Earl Douglas speke : 

“ Atholbane,” he said, “ myself and mine havea 
right to share in this joy; for the wondrous dispensa- 
tion that hath given thee a wife and child hath lifted 
from our hearts the cloud that gave teken of darkness 
and trouble.” 

His voice trembled, and the tears started to his eyes 
afresh, as he took the hand of his daughter and led her 
forward. 

“ Now,” he added—" now can the promise of other 
years be fulfilled. Let this fair hand be the pledge 
of lasting union between us !” 

“So let it be!” pronounced Atholbane. 

And the king, when he saw the result, in a tone of 
deep solemity responded : 

“ Amen!” 

Atholbane and Lady Maud were once more folded in 
each other’s arms, while Clara Douglas pillowed her 
head upon Aldred's bosom, there to find love and duty 
united !—there to find rest and shelter while life should 
last! 

THE END. 





New Drm ror tne Brrrish Army.—Orders have 
been issued for the practice of a running drill in the 
army. The following is the order:—“ Horse Guards, 
Oct. 22.—His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief desires that running drill be 
practised in all infantry regiments, in conjunction 
with ordinary drills, and the following rules are to 
be observed in carrying out the practice:—The men 
are to be exercised at early morning and afternoon 








drills, but the same men are only to run once in each 
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day. Men over fifteen years’ service, and weakly 
men, if considered unfit by the medical office, to be 
excused. For the first fortnight the distance run is 
not to exceed 300 yards. The second fortnight 600 
yards, to be increased to 960 yards for the third fort- 
night, at the end of which the practice is to be car- 
ried on daily at 1,000 yards. The men are to run on 
alternate days with arms and accoutrements. The 
pace not to exceed six miles an hour. The exercise 
at 1,000 yards not to be gone through until the 
shorter distances have been accemplished. When 
the ground will admit of it, the men are to run 15 
or 20 abreast, in single rank, otherwise by companies 
in fours. When a regiment is sufficiently trained in 
running practice, a certain number of movements are 
to be performed at each drill at the double, except 
when the men are in marching order. The fore- 
-oing order is published in reference to paragraph 
s. ‘Regulations for Military Gymnasia,’ General 
Order, No. 864, 27th March, 1865.” 


THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and 
His Idol,” “* The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
——__—__@—___—_—_ 

CHAPTER LIX. 

SORELY TRIED. 

Can you talk faster, sir? 
Get over all this quicker. Fix your eyes 
On mine, I pray you, and whate’er you see 
Still go on talking fast, unless I fall, 
Or bid you stop. Sew Peter Harpdon's End. 

Let me resume my story at the point at which my 
life drew towards its climax. 

As in a picture I behold the scene I have described— 
the night faintly illuminated by the glow of the burn- 
ing house as it smouldered down to ashes—Oliver and 
{ standing hand-clasped among the trees—the body 

f Dan, my old enemy, borne past with ghastly, 
vacant face ; and then the sudden apparition of Vivian 
Gower's wife, as she came upon us, and, little as she 
was, blotted out all the seene beyond her, and uttered 
the words I have recorded, which seemed to fill the 
air and set my ears tingling and burning. 

Taken thus by surprise, what could either Oliver or 
| offer in the way of denial ? 

Uhe secret of Gorewood Place had been surprised. 

With unerring sagacity this small, sharp, ferret-like 
woman bad scented out the exact truth. 

She knew that fortune and position had been filched 
from her by a clever subterfuge. Failing a male heir 
on the part of Sir Anselm Gower, all that he possessed 
was to revert to her husband Vivian, and she had 
ascertained, beyond all doubt, that, knowing this, Sir 
Anselm had passed off his daughter as of the opposite 
sex, soas to retain a hold on that which he had not 
the heart to relinquish. 

Most-carefully, most artfully had that secret been 
guarded, 

For years no breath of suspicion had passed over 
the baronet. 

The precautions taken under Jacintha’s advice had 
been perfect in point of success up to a certain stage ; 
after that they had shared the fate which is sure, 
ultimately, te overcome cunning and treachery. 

The smallest loophole lets in the light, and in this 
case a whisper was sufficient. Just as a spark will 
tire the prairies of the far West, so a mere hint was 
enough to jeopardize all that it had taken such 
precautions to keep intact and to make apparently 
secure, 

And now the climax was reached. 

That last subterfuge of passing off Oliver in my 
place had baffled the enemy for a time; but only for 
a time, and the accident ef Vivian’s wife encounter- 
ing Oliver and myself side by side completed our dis- 
comfiture. 

Yet even then the enemy had only suspicion to pro- 
eed upon. 

There were no tangible faets. 

Proof, absolute proof, was wanting. 

It was merely the audacity of desperation which 
made Vivian's wife charge us with conspiracy to 
defraud in the bold, open, decided manner in which 
she did, and had we been on our guard, or in any 
way determined to show a bold front to the enemy, 
the inevitable consequences might have been averted. 

But as it happened, she came upon us in an hour 
when we were disposed to regard consequences with 
indifference. 

Weary of the long-practised deception, and wholly 
satisfied with the happiness that a conviction of our 
mutual love had inspired, we were little disposed to 
offer resistance now that resistance had secome of so 
little avail. 

Looking back to the moment I often ask myself: 

“ Was 1 wanting in filial affection? Did a selfish 


consideration for my own peace of mind outweigh the 
duty I owed to those who should have been all the 
world to me?” 

I trust not. Heaven knows my training had not 
been such as to arouse very active feelings of love or 
gratitude in my breast. From the cradle I had been 
regarded as an interloper, as a being whose presence 
a entailed nothing but trouble on the author of my 

eing. 

In all the intervening years I had led, so to speak, 
a surreptitious life, inspiring little other wish than 
that it might be brought to a premature close. My 
mother’s late but genuine love had alone formed an 
oasis in the desert of my existence, and this might 
have been an influence strong enough to induce me 
to maintain the family secret to the very hast. 

To the very last I would have struggled to do 
so, but I saw that it was impossible, and I thought 
I saw that the sooner it was put an end to the 
better it would be for the happiness of all concerned. 

Rank and wealth might be blessings in their way, 
but was it possible, I asked myself, that it could 
be goed for my father to live on day after day, aud 
year after year, defending himself against an enemy 
both insidious and powerful ? 

And my lady mother? Surely her peace of mind 
would be increased if it were possible to secure an 
honourable capitulation, or at least a quiet and 1. 
dishonourable retreat? 

Thus I argued as we stood, Oliv 
clasped in hand, facing the little worn: 
against us a charge so serious and »: 
magnitude. 

As she ceased I pressed Oliver's haud to impress 
him with the necessity of silence. 

“This is a singular charge,” I said. 

“ Yet not more singular than true, as you know well 
enough,” was Mrs. Vivian's fierce answer. 

“ At all events,” I returned, “ this is not the place 
for us to discuss it in. You, of course, have proofs of 
what you allege, and you do not expect us to make 
admissions here, on the spot, which might have effects 
injurious to others as well as to ourselves.” 

Exasperated at my coolness—which was in reality 
assumed, for my heart was throbbing and my ears 
tingling so that I could barely hear my own words— 
she turned to her husband, who, I saw, loomed tall in 
the darkness behind her. 

“ You hear her!” she exclaimed, “a mere girl—and 
you hear this!” 

a could we expect ?” he returned, contemptu- 
ously. 

“What indeed!” she exelaimed. “ Reared as a boy, 
of course she has the audacity of one. As for you,” 
she added, turning sharply upon Oliver, “I cannot 
trust myself to express my opinion of you. Nor is it 
necessary. The imposition you’ve practised is a 
criminal offence, as you know, and there’s but one 
course to be taken with persons of your character. 
We shall simply give you in charge to the police as 
the principal agent in a gross and wicked conspiracy.” 

Oliver trembled a little, but he spoke out boldly, 
too, as he replied: 

“ You refer to family matters of which I know but 
little; but is it well that we should submit them to 
the arbitration of a street erowd ?” 

He pointed as he spoke to a knot of eager listeners 
who were beginning to surround us. 

The lady saw the justness of the rebuke, yet hardly 
knew how to act. Having found us, she was deter- 
mined not to lose sight of us, and therein lay her 
difficulty. I saw it written in her face as she looked 
helplessly from side to side, and I therefore inter- 
posed. 

“ You are afraid that we shall escape from you?” I 
asked. 

“I know you will—if you have the chanee,” she 
replied, bitterly. 

“You are wrong,” I said; “ whatever we have done 
we are ready to answer for: you have only to lead 
the way. We will follow.” 

“ You perhaps, but he——” 

The crimson blood rushed into his handsome face. 

“You doubt me ?” he demanded, “ and yet I remain 
here, by Julia’s side, when in a moment I could bse 
myself in the darkness and you would see me no more. 
I dare not expect that you will take my word, or rely 
upon my honour——” 

“Yet heaven knows how safely you might do 
both,” I interposed. 

“ But at least give me credit for what you see. Am 
I terrified at your threats? Do I attempt to escape ? 
No; I give you my word that I will follow you 
wherever you may choose to lead the way, and listen 
to whatever accusations it is your pleasure to prefer.” 

Vivian’s wife hesitated. She had not expected this. 

It was Vivian Gower himself who, stepping for- 
ward, said : 

“ We take you at your word ; come, here is a vehi- 
cle close at hand. Since you promise us truly you 


and I, hand 
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will not refuse to accompany us, you aud your 





companion, wheresoever we may choose to lead the 
way.’ 

Oliver bowed his head in silence. 

In a few moments we were seated in the vehicle tv 
which allusion had been made. 

The instructions given to the driver I could not 
hear; but we set off in a given direction with great 
rapidity—a strangely silent party, our opponents 
watching us with scrupulous and jealous anxiety, 
afraid, as it appeared to me, lest we should exchange 
words, or signals, or in any way concert an escape. 

After atime the carriage stopped at an iron gate, 
and the coachman descending, rang his hardest ata 
rusty bell handle, which apparently communicated 
with a lodge close by. 

And, in fact, after ringing several times, the door of 
the lodge opened and a woman appeared at it, with a 
eandle, which she heldin one hand, while with the 
other she shaded the light from being extinguished 
by the blustering autumn wind. 

Shuffling out in flapping slippers, she came down to 
the gate through a litter of fallen leaves, which 
crisped and crackled as she advanced, and on reaching 
the bars, thrust her withered old face—which had a 
strange effect from the shadows being thrown up- 
wards by the light—close to the cvachman’s face. 

Something passed between them, and the gates 
creaked and swung heavily open. 

The carriage rolled up a winding path through 
rows of evergreens and trees in their autumn livery 
of red and orange, and stopped before a dingy old 
house, heavy and repulsive, with a long flight of 
steps, green with moss, leading up to the door, over 
which a dim oil-lamp flickered gloomily. 

Our approach had probably been watched from 
within, for one half the door opened without any 
summons being given from without, and we were at 
once admitted by a grave, butler-liky personage, with 
white hair, a courteous manner and a greasy black suit. 

“ Was the doctor at home ?” 

‘Certainly. Always to madam.” 

“ We could see him at once then ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

And after this scrap of dialogue the old man_led the 
way in a polite and deferential manuer down a stove 
passage, and across an open paved court, round the 
walls of which vines were growing, for I could smell 
their fading leaves, into a room with bright red cur 
tains, through which the light shone warm aud 
cheerily. 

In this room a cheerful fire was burning, and be- 
fore the hearth there sat an elderly man, with iron 
gray hair, and an iron cast of countenance, reading a 
book by means of a lamp standing on the table be- 
hind, so that the light streamed over his shoulder ou 
to the epen page. 

As we entered he closed the book and rose. 

“My dear madam,” he began, in a courtly tone, of 
which his hard appearance gave no promise. 

Vivian's wife put up one gloved hand impatiently. 

“ A truce to compliwents, doctor,” she said. 

But he only took the thia little hand, playfully, 
and then pressing the pulse and looking full iu the 
lady’s face as he did so, he said : 

“A little flushed anda little excited. What has 
happened, my dear madam ?” 

“ Everything!” she replied, eagerly. 

“T don’t know that I quite understand you.” 

“No? You see these young people ?” 

She pointed triumphantly to Oliver and myself. 

“ Assuredly, and they aro quite welcome,” he re- 
turned. 

“ They should be,” was the answer. ‘See ”—and 
she took my hand and ied me forward while speaking 
—‘here is the young heir ef Gorewood Place. ‘Tuis 
is Master Julius.” 

“ Impossible !” 

Then there was a little burst of laughter, in which 
Vivian Gower joined, while I hung my head and 
blushed. 

“ And our other young friend?” the doctor asked,, 
fixing his eyes, of the colour of steel, on Oliver. 

“ Ah, yes; I must introduce him also ?” 

“If you please.” 

“AndIdo. I have great pleasure. 
the heir of Gorewood Piuave. 
lius !” 

“ Number two!” 

“Exactly. At last, doctor, the marder is ont. Our 
surmises were correct. ‘I’ne imposition ims been prac- 
tised exactly as we surmised in every particular, By 
the greatest good fortune both these youag conspira- 
tors have fallen into our hands.” 

** And they have confessed ——” 

It was Oliver who answered. 

“ We have confessed nothing,” he said, with a manly 
air. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, and looked n- 
quiringly at Vivian's wife. 

She understood the look, and replied : 

“It is true,” she said, “ but neither have they denied 


This also is 
This is—Master Ju- 
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anything. Youseethem! They arecharged with a 
gross, with one ef the grossest of offences. And what 
is their behaviour? Do'they rave, or protest? Are 

y indiguant atthe charge, or do they insist on 
their innocence? No: they are passive, ‘simply pas- 
sive. 
The doetor shoots ivon gray head. 

* Suspicious, I admit, my dear madam—bat, you 
will pardow: nre, is it enough ?” 

“ Surely yes!” 

“ And, Vivien what is your opinion ?” 

“It is. at deast-w step dr-the right direction,” Vivian 
replied 

*'Prue.” 

“And if you are content to do your patt——’ 

“Oh, that ef eowrse.” 

“ Then 1 think weeball lave no difficulty in making 
out such a cases will effeetually putam end to the 
pretentions ofthese upstarts and secure forus our 
legitimate rights in respect ‘to Gerewood Place, and 
what belongs-te it. ‘Nhe time for hesitation as for 
delicacy is past. We muet act svith firmness and 
lecision. These are the only arms that will:avail .us 

iinst suclea fue.” 

“Very good,-my dear madam, now in respect to 
these young -peeple—-what do you propose ?” 

She turned-to-me 

* You are houseless,” she said, “will you remain 
here? Will you doso as a( guarantee that wemay 
trust you ¢ 

Before 1 answered my eyes waadered to Oliver's 


. 


And Oliver?” FT asked. 

Vivian's wife drew instantly steruly frigid 

‘ That is a different case,” she said ; “ his*treatment 
will depend ou your behaviour.” 

* But for the present,” interposed the doctor, ‘‘ there 

no objection to Hvis remaining here.” 

So it was settled, and soon after the grave old 
butler announced that our respective apartments were 

eady whenever we chose tooccupy them. On this 
at we proposed to separate for the night; but our 
arts misgave us as we did so, and in spite of the 
mpatiencesof those about us, to whom Oliver's pre- 
nce appeared singularly distasteful, we took a 
lingering and affectionate farewell. 
‘Remember,” said Oliver, as he left me at the door 
f the room, “no admissiens,;:ue eoufessions. I be- 
ve these people are in the right; but we have 
been trusted, and we have no warraut for breaking 
that trust. For my part, I eaanot even yet justify to 
myself the abandonment of what I undertook to per- 
form—though fits performanee became intolerable to 
ie—and a sense of this will seal my lips. As for 
you, the theught that it is your parents whose ruin 
1nd exposure you are asked to assist in will keep you 
silent. And now, good-pight!” 

He would Lave gone, but I drew him back. 

“Oh, Oliver,” 1 exclaimed, “is there—tell me—is 
there in your heart any ray of hope as’to our future?” 

“ Yes,” he said, lightly. 

‘* You think so-?” was my desponding question. 

“Tam sureof it—if we are-but true and faithful to 
yurselves and to one another, and put our faith in 
that Provideuce whiok orders all things well.” 

Vith these words he left me. ‘The tears were in 
lis eyes, and it was witha feeling of shame that | re- 
turned inte the room. 

There the three persons I had left were in close 

ynference, and it didnot need much sagacity to dis- 

ver that I wasthe object of it. 

Presently, indeed, the doctor turned to me and 
said: 
“The youvg man who bas-just quitted us is your 
iover, 


I blusled aud faltered out something ia the affir- 


mative. 

“ Your confusion tejls me," he weut on, “ that you 
love him very dearly ;y-u lave, I know, a tender and 
sympathetic beart, and are deeply attached to those 
who are kind and devoted to you. [ am no great phy- 
siognomist, but I read this:in your fave, aud all your 
actions prove it.” 

I inclined my head, feeling unaccountably drawn 
towards this:man, either from the winning softuess of 


lis voice, ov fromthe. kindly smile that played over 
is hard features. Still, 1 remembered Oliver’s warn- 
“Now, it is on the ground of this warm-heartedness 
that | am geing to. makea suggestion toyou,” he went 
on. ** You dowet knew me; but I amfully acquainted 
with all your affairs and these of your family. My 
friends here bave confided in me all.the particulars 
f the conspiracy against-them, and I am bound to say 
at one more daring or more audacious never came 
within my kuowledge. You donot appear to me to 
aware of the magnitude of the crime, for it is 
thing short of it, to which Sir Auselm Gower and 
his lady———” 
“ His lady!” repeated Vivian's wife, with a con- 
tewptuous emphasis on the secoud word. 








“And your young, friend who has quitted. us,” 
the speaker proceeded, “to whieh youall, in short, 
have lent yourselves. To combine, to conspire tege- 
tlerfor the purpose: of defrauding others of property 
and rights is one of thoseioffences which the law holds 
in the utmost detestation. The punishment.is of the 
6 short of death. Imprisonment is its lightest 
orm. 


My lips were ice-cold, and I felt that all the blood 


went from my chesksas I listeued to him. 

This was a view ef the matter [ had not taken. 

The loss of all that..the long+practised deception 
secured I had thought,of, aad with that, thought had 
come fears of degmadation aud the scora of mon, but 
not punishment. 

That Sir Anselm and my;goentle mother should tbe 
called. on to pay such aypenalty for their misdeeds had 
not oceurred to me. And Oliver! For myself I 
eared lite, ‘oo little it mightbe; but the bare thought 
that he should again, suffer for;an/act he had so rashly 
consented to, and from awhich he had:so heartily re- 
coiled, had never crossed,my brain. 

So I[ sat listening to.those words. which opened 
this new vista of-horror upoa my mind, sigid aad 
immovable. 

“Fortunately,” the -doctor continued, “:circum- 
stauces have taken @ form which places it in your 
power to avert this evil:from the heads:of these to 
whom yeu are attached” 

Iie paused. 

I, too, remained silent. 

No question escaped my lips, but a terrible. heavi- 
ness of heart weighed on*me like a presentiment. 

“There is but ene’ condition which, as 1 under- 
stand,” he continued, “ my friends here are_firm in 
exacting. Shall I nameit to you?” 

I inclined my head. 

“It is this—that you should:spare them the labour 
and expense, and, more tham that, the exposure which 
would attend making good theirclaiw, by a confession 
of the fraud you have, assisted to practise.” 

My face crimsoned at.the suggestion. 

“Confess that from your birth you have been 
reared as if you belonged to the:opposite.sex.” 

1 shook my head. 

“ But such a confession,’ he,said, “ will be for the 
benefit of those you-love, and for your own.” 

“ Mine ?” I inquired. 

“Yes: my friead Vivian,,here, and his lady are 
not hard-hearted or unforgiving. They have. been 
deeply wronged; but thay do: not. forget the ties of 
blood which bind them to those who have been so 
guilty. Aud, while they will not hesitate to assert 
their rights, they are willing to temper justice with 
niercy. Confess, then, that it-was you,a woman, who 
personated the heir of Gorewood, until it became im- 
possible for you to do.we any longer.” 

Still 1 showed no signs of compliance. 

“4nd use your influeace.over the youth who is 
now under this roof-to induce him to admit that he 
then was induced te take your .place,.and has cen- 
tinued to occupy itup. to this.time. Will you con- 
seut to this?” 

“ Yo.” 

“ But consider—take time for reflection.” 

“ None is necessary.” 

“Butas yet -you'do. not see the advantages which 
would attend this course. Let me explain them to 
you. First, my friend-has promised absolute pardon 
to Sir Anselm and your lady mother. Think of 
that—he will permit’ them to quit Gorewood Place 
without punish ment,.aad without exposure.” 

He waited expecting that 1 should speak; but I 
did not. 

“And as to yourself, I promise that you .shall 
be well and carefully provided for as becomes your 
birth.” 

I interposed 

“For my own fate Lam.imliffereat,” 1 exclaimed. 

“ But for his?” 

He pointed to the dooigvy which Oliver Lad quitted 
us. 

My face, I suppose, underwent asudden change. 


“ He has uo claims on.our comsideration,” the. 


doctor said. “ Noue whatever.” 

“Oh, yes, surely yes——” 

“ He is simply an adventurer who has entered into 
this conspiracy for his own profit. With regard to 
him, therefore, we shall be justified in adopting a 
sharp and decided course. He will be brought sum- 
marily to justices’ 

“Ob, no, no, no!” 1 pleaded. 

‘** Unless——" ' 

He hesitated and looked me ia the eyes with his 
cold, calm gaze. 

“T understand,” I said, “you make my cenfession 
the price of his release.” 

“ Exactly.” 

It seemed to me as.if-the room.swam round, and the 
floor sank beneath me,se strong was the temptation, 
so fierce the struggle.withinwy breast. There was, I; 











suppose, along silence, but I was hardly conscious 
of it. 

It was Vivian's wife wlio startled’ me out of a sort 
of reverie by speaking. 

“Come,” she said, ‘ you do not’angwer.” 

“ Answer?” 

“Yes: you see thé happinéss “and tlie safety of all 
rest in your hands. You have tite power to’ save 
them or to destroy them—which is‘it ‘to be?” 

Like a rush of wiid—like the roar of atorrent, the 
caution that Oliver had given nfe came sweeping over 
aa brain. “No adniissions, wo coafessions;""he had 
said. 

And his word was my'law. 

“Speak,” said the doctor. “’Yes or no.” 

For one instant I faltered in ce contemplation of the 
terrible consequences that might attach to’ this alter- 
native. Then niy mind was made up. 

With the eagerness of desperation’ I answered in 
one word, and that word seéme@ to fing througu the 
house as if I had shouted it forth ‘im agony. 

The word was: 

“ No.” 

(To be continued.) 








ZEHRA. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Cuarves or Leon found himself in posession of a 
good horse, but it was ere long evident that the beast 
had been hardly ridden, for We ‘laboured hard in 
travel. The horse that Pedro had taken was ‘not of 
the best quality, altheugh probably the. best one that 
could have been obtained of Selim. 

“San Dominic, my master,” uttered Pedro, as he 
applied the whip to the side of his beast, “it is well 
we have no pursuers very near our heels.” 

“True; but yet we are likely to haye,” returued 
the knight. 

“I would give much to know at what time our 
escape was discovered,” said the esquire. “ If not 
until thismorning, we may yet be safe, for that mes- 
senger is of course from Ei Ajo, and him we have cut 
off. There is, I think, another signal station at Jaen, 
but from there we shall have no trouble.” 

“ Perhaps my absence was discovered last night.” 

“ If that be the case we may look for trowble. San 
Jago, Sir Charles, we must have better horses.” 

“We must make the most.of these for the preserit. 
Don’t spare the lash.” 

“T'll not spare it, but my horse don’t.netice it much. 
He’s-used to it, I-should judge.” 

The Christians had eutered a tract of cotthtry that 
had few inhabitants, and there was uo such thing as 
turning from the beaten road. To Charles it was evi- 
dent that a long race would-be his only means of 
escape should he be now pursued,.and he expressed 
this opinion to his esquire. 

“True,” returned Pedro, “for theie’s no escape 
till we cross the Guadalquivir, aud that is several 
leagues ahead. It will be near noom before we can 
reach it, at all events.” 

Nearly two hours had ‘elapséd since the two “left 
Xejal.. Atthe foot ofa long, steep hill they allowed 
their horses to come into a walk, .and Iéisurély they 
made their way up. At the top they instinctively 
turned their gaze back, and they could plainly see the 
little hamlet they had left in its quiet vale, but: most 
of the road between them aad the village was hidden 
from sight by its devious way-through the wood. 

“T hear no sound,” said Charles, as they stopped’ to 
listen. 

“ No—we are safe yet, so let’s pu%h on.” 

“Hark! Was that a bird, or the thumping of 
some swinging limb ?” 

“T'was nething,” said Pedro. 

“Tt certainly was,” insisted Charles, at the same 
time bending: his ear attentivély towards the way he 
had come. “I distinctly heard a riofse.” 

“ Let’s not wait here to decide. If it mean evil 
for us We skali discover it soon-enough:” 

“Hark! There it is again. Don’t you hear -it, 
Pedro?” . 

“San Dominic, I de ; and it is the gallop ofa horse, 
tod.” 

“ Move than one horse,” uttered Chatlés, as he drew 
his rein. ‘‘ Let’s on again.” 

“ On it is,” shouted Pedro, layiug the last upon the 
shoulders of his beast. 

For some distance ahead there was a gradual de- 
seent in. the road, and though tlie hotses rode* hard, 

et they were kept at their utifost spéesd—a’ speed, 
Eheem, that was far from satisfactory. Not over 
two.miles had been gained from ‘the top of the: hill 
wlien the tramp of pursuing horses’was plaidly heard, 
andi at length, from a point that commandéd’a view ‘vf 
the road for nearly a milé back, Chattes caught a 
glimpse ef some dozen horsemen coming after him at 
full gallop. 
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“ We are lost again,” said Pedro, as his eye caught 
the scene. 

* Unless we take to the wood,” replied Charles. 

‘ We cannot go in with the horses. They would 
net work their way at all with riders on.” 

“ But we can take to the wood on foot, Pedro.” 

“San Jago, we can make the trial,and we ean ‘only 
be taken, at all events; though I think the chances 
are against us.” 


“ Ab, that hope is gone. See, there opens the plain’ 


towards Jaen. We must tide as fastas | possible and 
trust to chance. We camnot‘fight them.” 

Charles and his esquire g#loped on, but they knew 
the pursuers were 

“ My master,” Pedro, while a 

determination reated upen ‘his countenance, “for once 
i am going to be-rash.” 

“ Ah, Pedro.” 


‘Yes. dieweare'taken by these infidel Moors we’ 


shall most assuredly be put todeath. We can die 
nere. ‘ 
Charles ef Leon madexio reply for several mo- 
mene 
* What thisik you, my master ?” asked Pedro. 
“If 1 ha@deamy armocr, or even a shield, Iewould 


face them on er anata on 
is nothing an ‘ou have oolyadagger. How 
can we fight¢them ?” , ¥ 
We cannot, I own.” 
‘So “a tome. We havemade . trial, 
i Pedro, eal i Liear we have failed ; yet I if 
you sa 
“3 Bie Oharles—it cam do us no and 
ey ms ee ee taken 
ack to Gramada, I ee you!” 
‘ We ninst be carried back, 
’ Then so*be it,” 


Charles could i eri. Aa ge te all thie 


‘thoughts end feclingsthat eetusted him. 
was the home of strange emotions. 

He thought of Zebra, and also that he should 
ynce more be near her ; and then he theught of Ab- 
dalla aad his strange words, and though he still held 
some vague doubts respeeting the Moor, yet he looked 
upon the brighter side of the picture. 

The human heart is a strange thing. The gentle 
god of love can enter there and make anew the work 
f years; and while the deity ef the bow and 
juiver holds rule there, questions of mighty import 
are sometimes decided with a blindness that would 
seam madness in a brute even. 

Love, once sexted'in ‘the heart, becomes a queer 
judge, aud pending questions turn in their decision 
upon points unknown toall other courts. 

Now, under any citeuinstances in the ‘world, 
Charles*of‘Leon would not for a moment have thought 
of placing, any hope or trust in Abdalla; for even had 
the strange thought whispered by Pedro been true, 
the Moor had no power to aid even himself, much less 
anyoue else. 

Yet the Christian allowed Cupid to deliver 
judgment, and he tried ‘to’ feel satisfied with the 
verdict. 

The Christians had now reached an open-country, 
and wpon pict back they plainlysaw that they 
ould have gained nothing by taking to the woods: 
‘Their pursuers were almost upon them, and #s Charles 
»bserved that some of the Moors were armed with 
spears, he knew at Once that resistance would be 
nothing less than suicide. 

“ We may as well stop, Pedro.” 

“Tt is hard, but I suppose it mtist'be done.” 

“It we dort we may get a taste of the’ Moors’ 
javelins, and that would be*by:no means desirable.” 

Just as the ‘knight ceased: speaking ‘the Moorish 
leader shouted for the Christians to sto 

he call was obeyed. Tt was Husam 
‘cd the pursuers, and Charles récogitized ‘him as the 
kuight who had taken part in the tournatnent at 
Granada, and who’ bail been worsted by the Alcalde. 

“ Art thou Oharles of Leon?” asked Ben Abbas, as 
he rode up. 

o IT aul: » 

“You aré most wonderfully xitered.” 

* Because I have been disguised.” 

“J understand. Now, Chattes of Leon, in ‘the’ 


king's naine, I commaud thee to yicld thyself a’ 


pl isomer’ 
“ And, fn the king’s patie, T refuse.” 
“Ant 


“Hold, Bon Abbas. | Thou art « brave knight, anit 
I yiel@ mysélf to thée, but not'to Mohammed. You 
see I cannot resist you.” 

“ You resisted the niessenger.” 

“ Aye—and 1 might have ‘resisted you hag 1 hopes 

of vi story.” 

I believe you,” returned Ben Abbas, with a-spifle: 
sut ff you yield to me, of course you will return 
‘Griadl ‘without farther trouble.” 

If sueh be your wish,” said Charles. 
“ Acd how is it with your companion? I have 


‘ 


of upwronted’ 


, and of course} 
etr Abbas who‘ 


orders for him, too, for he is suspected of hav- 
ing——” 

“Gone into your prison, and stolen away your king’s 
prisoner,” in ted Pedro. ‘“ You are right there, 
and I will assure you I will keep my master. company 
now.” 

“Ben Abbas,” said Charles, sometime after they 
had terned back towards Granada, “what, think 
qyou, means the king by thus——” 

“Hold, Sir Oheries,” exclaimed aoe Ir with a 
shudder: “asie¢me no questions on that point.” 

“ Do.mot fear to tell me all you kmow,” hesitated 
the Christian, “for I shdll not fear to hear it.” 

“ Then you ean divine the truth ?” 


peter abet,” returned Ben Abbas. 
“ He has done aingyanece fearful than sueh a deed 
as that be,” 





messenger sitting at the door 
of the iat, seit a big’bandage about hie head. He 
came wat end sho@k his fist in Qharles’s face, and 
Charlgptkmocked him down. 

the got upem’ his feet agaim he claimed re- 
dre’ injuriestirom Ben Abbas; but Ben Abbas 
ouly #@i@-him to“amind his ombusiness, and not | 
meddlewith quiet prigoners. Pken the good Mussul-’ 
man terribly,:and madeuse of some heavy 
threa as no one seemed imelined to take his part 
ne A back to bis seat with an extra pain in his 

Ben dAlibns remained Jong endygh im Xejal to rest 
the horses, and thea having ee the mes- 
senger’s for one betonging to Selim, ‘hestarted. 

Little was said on the way, for Chaties=felt more 
and more depressed ia spirits the nearer ie came to’ 
his journey’s- end. 

It was evident that Ben Abbas sympathized with 
him, though it was not in his power to aid him. He 
sympathized with him because he knew him to be a 
true and good knight, and because he had overcome 
the braggart Alealde. 

It' was night when the party reached Granada, 
and the prisoners were at once conveyed to prison: 
A beam-of joy lit wp the countenance of Tarik as 
he saw the Christian, for his own life was saved. 

Obarles and Pedro were both conveyed to one 
dungeon. 

It was one'from which thére was no means ef es- 
cape, the light coming in by only one small iole, not 
over six inches square-at the top of the wull. 

They were both securely chained, in opposite 
corners, and their daggers were taken from them. 

“You abused my kindness; Obristian,” said Tarik, 
after he bad’seen all secure. 

“Ffola.” exclaimed Charles. 
but de riot tell me that.” 

“T tell you but the truth. I wasithid and indulgent, 
and you abused iti” 

“Ne, no. Look at yourself, Tarik. Suppose-you 
were'in a foreign prisou, and under ‘sentence of death 
from‘a remorseless tyrant. You have a moftlrer-at 
home—a- gentle sister, aud -a brother; what wodht 
you do if some kind but unexpected chance threw 
open your dungeon door ?” 

“ T would -goeut:” , 

“So did I.” 

“Well, I can forgive you; but you will be safe 
now.” 

“Hold, Tarik. Let me ask you one question. 
Abdalla'in the prison?” 

. » _* and chained as’ securely as you are,” replied 
arik. 

Chatles ‘would have asked more, but ‘Tarik ‘turned 
away. 

There were two doors to the dungeoo—the ‘inner’ 
one of iron, andthe outer one, which closed over ‘its’ 
mate, being: of oak: 

These the jailer closed and bolted; and the pri- 
soners were left in total darkness. 

“We are in for it,” said Pedto,as ke rattled his 
heavy trons. 

“ You,” fell from the lipsof the knight, inva heavy' 
tone: 

“ Where do you think we are ?” asked Pedro. 

“Tn a Moorish prison.” 

“ More-tham that,” said the esquire, with a-strange 
meaning in bis tone. “Did you notice ‘the place 
white the jailer was-here with’ his light?” 

“Only that it was strong.” 

“What?” uttered the knight, earnestly, for the tone 
of Pedro was'porterttous. 

“Did you not see the floor of ‘the dungeon?” 


“You may strike me, 


Is 


“So did 1.” 

“It is for securing prisoners,” said Charles. 

“ Not exactly,” returned Pedro. 

“ What then?” 

“ Tt affords a hold for lifting the stone to which it 
affixed.” 


“ Abd” 
“ Yes, my master.” 
“Your eyesare keen, Pedro.” 
“ That's beeause I use them.” 
“Then what think you of the trap-door you dis- 
covered ?” 
“| think it ism 
“A what?” oried 
“Tt isthe place to which there’is an entrance, but 
nevera return! ‘The floor of our dungeon is covered 
with blood!” 
“ Good heaven !” ejaculated the knight, whose chains 
a with the’emotion that moved him, “ what mean 
rt 
* Simply that weave in a dumgeon whiere those are 
put to death whom the king never wishes to sce 
again.” 
re Perhaps, Pedto, we were put here from neces- 
alty. i 
“ And ow there must be room enough in the prison 
without that. 
“That may be, too.” 
“ Pedro—perhaps we have come here to die !” 
“ Tat is more likely.” 
“ Heaven have mercy on us !” 
Amen |” 


"" 





CHAPTER £&X 


“Bare? Safe, did you say, Ben Abbas ?” shouted 
the Granadan king, springing from his seat as Husam 


“ Are they inthe death-dungeon ? ” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Then thereiet*them be. Oh, I've sat up late to- 
might, but this makes me wink at late hours. It 
makes the. very noon of night like day. Did the 
Christian resist you, Ben Abbas ?” 

“No, sire. He yielded at once.” 

“ Then he was stopped before you found him.” 

“No. He had passed Xejal, and I overtook him 
upon the road.” 

‘Then he must have had an early start to have 
passed Xejal before the siguals reached there.” 

“ He did not, sire; ‘but the messenger was alone, 
and the Christian escaped him.” 

“ Never mind; he’issufe now. You saw him in 
the dungeon, you say ?” 

‘oMeg.” 


“Phen he “shall die the death ! The dog sees the 
sun no more. By the Prophet, heis mine now, and 
no power can avert from him his doom. There is 
another, too, that I must look after.” 

Husam Ben Abbas looked his master in the face with 
an earnest gaze. 

“They shall die together.” 

“Bo careful, sire,” said Ben Abbas, in a low; mean- 
ing tone: ‘Bis an easy thing to shed blood, but 
some blood may not be shed without-a fearful -cost.”’ 

“Oost! Do not talk to me of cost? ‘To me, who 
am King of Granada? Out wpon you for a prating 
coward! Sy ‘tire Moslem Paradise, that man stall die 
—the Christian and——” 

“Phere are two Ohristians, sire.” 

“Both of them slrall die, and so shall the other. 
There ehall-be three deaths at once.” 

“ Are you fixed upon this, sire?” 

‘Fixed upon it ? Aye, asthe Nevada is fixed upon 
our realm. Dost think I ‘fear to doit?” 

“No, no, sire. Iknow you have nofear; but there 
may be conseqnences you wot not of.” 

“Get thee to thy rest, Ben Abbas. There, say no 
more, but go. Tarik shall have his work to do full 
soon!” 

Ben Abbas obeyed his monarch without farther re- 
‘mark: 

“By Ali#h !” exclaimed Mohammed, as soon as he 
was alone, “ do they think I will fear to take the life 
of'whom I please? No! I'll see them dead, and then 
I shall rest'the easier. Whatho! Sleves?” 

Half # dozen‘attentants sprang into the king's pre- 
sence. 

‘“Go set the guard, and tell them the king has re- 
tired. In-faith, I feet strangely sleepy.” 

The slaves bowed in token of obedience, and shortly 
afterwards Mohammed sought his sleeping-room. 

While the’ king is preparing for his couch let us 
‘look-after'the negleeteu Hmina. 

She was in her own spartment, and she sat upon s 
low ottoman engaged in reading some carious Arabic 
characters that were traced upon a piece of parch- 
ment: 

She-seemed to have studied long, and at length she 








“T noticed another ring at the cormer-on my right.” 








folded up the scroll and placed it im her bosom. 
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“ To-morrow,” she murmured, as she rose to her 
feet and. placed her hand upon her brow, “he takes 
Zehra to the palace. Oh, why should he do this 
thing ? But I bave warned him, and he heeded it 
not. Courage, Emina—courage! The fault is his 
own, and not yours. Yet, yet, oh, Mohammed, I 
eould almost forgive the blow you gave me, would 
you but turn to me once more. They tell me the 
Prophet has made woman to be the servant of man. 
That may be true—for even now I would serve Mo- 
hammed most faithfully; but when they tell me that 
Allah made woman to bea mere slave, I know they 
lie. If a wise God had so intended, He would not 
have made woman with such a heart as mine. If it 
had been intended by God that woman should be a 
mere bauble of fancy, to be worn and cast off at 
pleasure, why were we not made with souls fitted for 
sucha sphere? Oh, they lie to me when they say 
that woman's sphere is eternal servitude, and I'll 
prove it to them, too. Mobammed, you have cast 
me off and you have struck me. You shall not gain 
your end though. To-morrow Zebra comes, and 
then they think poor Emina wil] live on the favours 
of the past, and rest quietly beneath the injuries of 
the present. They do not know me truly who say or 
think so.” 

For some moments after Emina had done speaking 
she stood in a thoughtful mood. A variety of ex- 
pressions passed over her countenance, but at length 
her features settled into that marble look seen there 
before, and her eyes beamed with that deep, intense 
fire which speaks of feelings that the eyes alone can 
tell. The thin lips sometimes moved, but no sound 
came forth. 

When Emina arose from her meditative posture, 
she went to a small case that stood upon her dressing- 
stand, and took therefrom a small phial and a number 
of metallic boxes. 

Thenshe sat herself down upon her carpeted floor, 
and drawing the lamp near to her side, she arranged 
her boxes. 

From one which was larger than the others she 
took a small brazen, cup-like spoon,,and into this she 
poured the liquid that was in the phial. 

Then she held the vessel over the blaze of the lamp, 
andas soon as the liquid began to heat, the operator 
commenced putting into it very small quantities of 
the powders contained in the boxes. 

Soon the mixture began to simmer and send forth 
little streams of vapour. 

Emina watched it with a careful eye, and ever and 
anon she would drop into her tiny dish a minute par- 
ticle from one of the boxes. 





[EMINA’s VENGEANCE. } 


The vapour had been first of a whitish colour-— 
then it turned nearly black, but with a quick move- 
ment, and an exclamation of disappointment, another 
drop of powder was added, and the colour was changeu 
to a bright yellow. 

“Tf it fail me now,” she uttered, as she watched the 
vapour with straining eyes, “I shall trust my skill no 
more. White, black, yellow—and yellow still.” 

Another mite of powder was carefully dropped into 
the spoonlike dish, and the woman's eyes beamed with 
hope as it began to darken. 

Ina moment the little vapoury column was of a 
green colour, and with a murmur of satisfaction 
Emina quickly moved the dish away from the lamp. 

The mixture thus prepared was poured into the 
phial, and then the remainder of the things were put 
back whence they were taken. 

“Now, if Mohammed drink the beverage I have 
prepared for him he will sleep soundly to-night,” Emina 
murmured to herself as she closed the case after she had 
returned the boxes. . “ Perhaps he missed it. Ah, had 
I been sure of his getting it, I might have made that 
more powerful; but it is better as itis. Now aid me, 
kind Prophet, and I shall not fail.” 

As Emina spoke she placed the phial in her bosom, 
and took her lamp. 

She slipped the light shoes from her feet, and then 
opening a small side door, passed through into a 
narrow passage. 

It was a passage the king had often traversed in his 
visits to the apartment of his once favourite wife, 
and that wife knew it well. 

She moved carefully along; several doors she 
opened and passed, and at length she came to one at 
which she stopped, 

She bent her ear to the key-hole and listened. 

A deep, heavy snoring fell upon her ear, and a ray 
of satisfaction passed over her features. 

She put down her lamp and took a key from her 
girdle, which she applied to the lock. 

The lock moved without noise, and slowly, care- 
fully she pushed open the door. 

In a moment more Emina had crept into the apart- 
ment of the king. 

The guard were in the passage that opened from 
the other part of the room, and the sleeping monarch 
was alone with his discarded wife. 

The woman assured herself that Mohammed slept 
soundly, and then she went back and took her lamp 
inte the room. 

As soon as this was done she crawled back to the 
bed, and slowly rose to her feet. 

She looked like a ghost standing there by the bed 


























































of the unconscious monarch, for her face was as white 
as the pure linen she wore. 

Once the king moved heavily in his rest, and the, 
name of Zebra fell from his lips, but he did not 
awake. 

A troubled, unquiet sleep the monarch, 
and he seemed to be under the influence of some dream. 
that sent various shades flitting across his stern 
countenance. 

Emina had settled down as she noticed the first 
movement, but when that. name fell u her ears 
she started as though she had felt a shock of light- 


ning. 

“Ob, Mohammed!” she half murmured, as she 
gazed into his dimly revealed features, “ would to 
Allah you had never heard that name; but it is too 
late now. The Alcalde’s daughter has found that 
truant heart of thine when she sought it net. 
You love her as you once loved me. Oh, mad- 
ness !” 

Emina looked for a moment longer upon the king, 
and then she drew the phial from her bosom. She 
took out the stopper, and then gathering the edge of 
the sheet in her hand, she let fall upon it several drops 
of the liquid she had prepared. That part of the 
linen upon which the liquid had fallen was placed 
carefully over the sleeping man’s mouth, and then 
Emina let a drop fall upon his upper lip, just under 
the edge of the nostril. After this was done, she 
sought Mehammed’s kerchief, and upon thie she put 
some of the preparation. 

The woman placed the phial back into her bosom, 
and for several moments she stood and gazed upon 
the sleeper. 

A look of sadness stole over her features as she 
looked, and a tear trembled upon her long, dark lashes. 

She felt the drop, as it fell upon her band, and 
quickly starting from her position, she wiped away 
the tell-tale tear, and turned towards the door. She 
took up the lamp and carefully closed the door, and 
having turned the key and taken it out from the 
lock, she stealthily glided back to her own apartment. 

One of the guards at the outer passage thought he 
heard a noise, and he opened the door and looked in ; 
but the king was sleeping well, and all was quiet. 
The soldier wondered that Mobammed slept so 
soundly, but be did nothing more than wender, and 
when he reclosed the door and resumed his station 
outside he thought all was safe, 

And Mohammed?—He dreamed not of the visitor 
he had had, but he dreamed of the beautiful 


Zebra! 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 
By Leon Lewis. 
a 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Were it not worse than vain to close our eyes 
* Unto the azure sky and golden light, 
Because the tempest cloud doth sometimes rise, 
And glorious day must darken into night ? 
Anon. 

For some time each member of the party maintained 
silence, but Hugh at last remarked: 

“ You look troubled, Natalie. Do you regret bring- 
ing Linnet ?” 

Natalie cast a quick glance at the girl, but she was 
absorbed in watching her favourite birds, and gave no 
heed to her friends. 

“No, Hugh,” answered the deserted wife, ‘I do not 
regret bringing her, for I could not really do other- 
wise. I think she would have died if I had left her. 
Still, I cannot rejoice at having linked her thoughtless 
life to my unhappy one. And that is not all. The 
friends who have sheltered me may not wish toshelter 
her!” 


“You trouble yourself needlessly, Natalie. No 
friend of yours would look unkindly upon a being so 
devoted to you as poor Linnet !” 

Natalie was comforted, and dismissed all fears on the 
subject. 

Hugh Fauld showed himself a wise friend, for he 
did not permit her to think much upon ber sorrows. 

He spoke to her of Afton Grange and its inmates, 
whom he had seen but onee since they had cast her 
off ; of Fauld Farm and the improvements he intended 
making there, and of similar subjects. 

He did not confine himself to these, however, but 
spoke intelligently, showing that he had thought much 
of current affairs, of books, and of the great problems 
of existence—such as occupy the minds of the intelli- 
gent and thoughtful everywhere. 

Natalie understood his ideas perfectly, and answered 
him with equal intelligence and evidence of thought- 
fulness, but she loved rather to talk of the new model 
beehives at Fauld Farm, of the summer-houses and 
grape-covered arbours Hugh intended to erect, and of 
the bay-window he designed for his handsome draw- 
ing-room. 

Yet while she led him to talk of these things, she 
wearily assured herself that they were, and could be, 
nothing te her; that she should never cultivate flowers 
for those bees to revel in; that she would never sit 
beneath those arbours, and that the bay-window would 
never be occupied by her. 
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[ALETHEA APPEALS TO THE MAIQUIS.] 


In contrast with the comfort and luxury of Hugh’s 
home, her own life seemed to stretch out bare and 


desolate before her, and she turned from the thought | 


of it as the invalid turns from a nauseous draught. 

The distance from the Fens to Carefort was at length 
accomplished, and the wagon drove up the busy high 
street of the town to the Crown Inn. 

The railway station was near at hand, the tra- 
vellers alighted at the inn, delivered up their convey- 
ance, and walked on, arriving in time to book them- 
selves for the coming train. 

They had not long to wait, for after a few turns 
upon the platform, Hugh descried the train as it wound 
round a curve, and be summoned Natalie and Linnet 
from the waiting-room. 

Linnet had been persuaded to lay aside her wreath 
and to accept instead a small sun-hat that had been 
sent to Natalie by her husband, and which the deserted 
wife had caught up at the last moment from her trunk 
for the very use to which it was now devoted. 

With this improvement in her toilet, there was 
little in Linnet’s appearance to mark her mental con- 
dition. 

The train arrived at the-station, Natalie and Linnet 
were ushered into a firet-class carriage, followed by 
Hugh, and the next moment they were leaving Care- 
fort in the distance, and proceeding rapidly towards 
Wycherly Castle, 

Linnet was at first greatly alarmed at the speed 
with which she was conveyed, but she soon became 
calm and even gleeful, looking out of the window and 
muttering that she had learned to fly faster than 
the birds, 

It was noon when they reached their destiuation. 

Natalie carefully veiled herself aud looked ner- 
vously about as she descended from the train, half 
fearing that Lord Templecombe might be watching 
there for her, but nothing was seen of him or his valet. 

“ You need not fear being seen, Natalie,” whispered 
Hugh, comprehending her fears. “Your husband 
thinks you are drowned, and has no thought of your 
reappearance. You remember that he did not know 
of my presence in the neighbourhood, and that, in his 
view, there was no one to save you.” 

The deserted wife felt reassured, and Hugh turned 
his attention to Linnet, bringing her to Natalie’s side. 

“ Where shall I take you now?” asked Fauld, as 
the trio detached themselves from the group of em- 
barking and disembarking passengers. 

“You must leave us hore, Hugh,” answered 
Natalie. “I can find my way without assistance, 
and the good woman with whom I shall stay had 


better not see you.” 





“TI submit to your wishes, Natalie. I will go to 
the Castle Inn.” 

Natalie shook her head. 

“T cannot permit it, Hugh,” she said, resolutely 
“It is not proper that you should remain in this 
neighbourhood upon my account, for I am a married 
woman, not a friendless girl. I cannot clain—I cannot 
accept—your farther protection. Do not think Iam 
ungrateful to you for your devotion to me, or for 
saving my life. I shall never forget it—never! But 
my life will not again be endangered, and I shall have 
no farther need of your assistance. I know it sounds 
selfish—but I beg you to go, Hugh.” 

“ And leave you wholly in that man’s power?” 

“ He is my husband,” replied the deserted wife, and 
there was a tone in her sad voice that expressed regret. 
that he wasso. “If I should get into farther dange: 
at his hands, I have friends upon whom I can cai! 
for assistance. You will go back to the farm?” 

‘Since you desire it, and have other friends to 
protect you,” answered Hugh Fauld, gravely. ‘“ Bu 
if you should need a stout arm to defend you or » 
friend to counsel you, you will not hesitate to sum- 
mon me?” 

Natalie returned a satisfactory response. 

“ Heaven be with you, Natalie,” he said, extendin;- 
his hand. 

She clasped it in silence, thinking, as she looked 
upon its broad proportions, how that hand would 
have protected and enfolded her had she been free to 
accept it. 

“My best friend,” she murmured, tremulously 
her eyes obscured by tears, “you have stood by m- 
in sorrow and disgrace, rescued me from earl, 
death, and benefited me by your wise counsels ani 
sympathy. Itcosts me much to say it—but farewell 
for ever !” 

She looked up into his face as she spoke those de 
cisive words, and marked his sudden pallor, Ler owx 
face scarcely less pale, 

The conviction that she was doing right was al! 
that sustained her in that painful moment. 

Hugh Fauld gazed steadily at her for one moment 
and then said,in a husky voice : 

“ You are right, Natalie. I will go back to Fauld 
Farm to forget you, if I can, in labour, and you— 
Heaven bless you! Farewell for ever !” 

A firmer pressure of her hand, a last look into her 
blue eyes, and then he turned and went into the 
station to await the coming of the wext train tha: 
would convey him towards home. 

And Natalie drew closer her veil that had been 
pushed aside, gave one hand to the wondering Linnet, 
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and set out by the nearest and loneliest route to the 
hidden cottage. 

‘he walk was long, but she gave no heed to haz 
weariness, thinking only that she bad seen Hugh 
t'auld for the last time on earth, and that the tears 
she could not help shedding were wrong to her un- 
worthy husband. 

Linnet skipped along like a gleeful child, carolling- 
to the birds, whom she was sarprised tosee strongly 
resembled those upon her native moor, and plucking 
wayside flowers with which she had had no previous 
acquaintance, 

In this manner they 
the green and secluded 
kins’s home. 


until they reached 
© leading to Parmer Per- 


and Mary Perkins’s voice had summoned her guests 
and her children, when the crashing of boughs was 
heard, and the master of the dwelling rode wearily 
into the small open space surrounding his home. 

Before he had had time to alight from his horse 
Mary rushed to him, exclaiming : 

“Is he found, John? Tell me he is found!” 

The farmer slowly shook -his head, gently removed 
his wife's hand from his arm, and sprang to the 
ground. 

Mary turned and silently entered the esttage. 

John took his horse out to the little stable, attended 
te‘him, and then came in, his guests seated 
at the table with his little family. 

He greeted Natalie heartily, making her feel quite 


‘They turned in at the wide gate at which Natalie\pat bome, bestewed a pitying glamce upon the daft 


had encountered Hugh Fauld, and walked on towards" 
he cottage, the young wife beginning to be tortured! 
vy doubts as to her reseption by its inmates. 

Iu due course they reached the special grove in ithe’ 
midst of which the pretty cottage was concesled,end 
Natalie observed that some shadow seemed ‘to hwo" 
tallen upomithe place. 

The Petkins children, looking neglected, played 
silently in the plantation, casting frequent appréhen- 
sive glances towards the vine~wreathed porch; wherein 
sat their mother in an attitude expressive of the 

epest despondency. 

W ondering greatly at the change that had come 
over the lately happy household, ‘Natalie #dvanced! 
towards the porch, followed by thesilent Limnet, who 

ng closely to her friend. 

Lhe children were the first‘to notice the intruders, 
but they did not arise from their play, merély pausing 
to regard them. 

It thus happened that the mew-comers gained the 

ch without having been observed byMary Per- 
kins, and that the first intimation she reesived of their 
presence was when Nataliesaid : 

; iat is the matter, Mary? Has harm come to 





Mary sprang from her seat, staring at the speaker 
iu astonishment, and exclaiming : 

‘ Heaven be praised, miss—you've come back again. 
\ly lady has been very anxious about you—at least, 

» was until Master Arthur disappeared. The Lady 
Leopolde grieved, too; but 1 suppose you'll go to the 

asile this evening ?” 

Yes, I shall go at the earliest possible moment. 
hit what is this about a disappearance ?” 

In reply to this inquiry, Mary seid that‘her foster- 
hild, the ndblest and most beautiful bey in the whole 
world, had been stolen by tramps; as was supposed, 
and that her heart was ‘almost broken in consequence. 

“TI weuld rather they had taken my Johnny in- 
tead,” she wept, her glances resting upen her 
favourite son at that moment. “Master Arthur wag 
more than a sen to us, atid we owe all we have to 
him Oh, he was 80 generous, so polite; so 

lever a 

The remembrance of his petfections overcame her, 
and she sobbed aloud. 

Natalie seated hersetf beside the good woman, and 
Linuet sat down on one of the steps, regarding the 
strange scene with great delight. 

The farmer's wife soon arvuset! lrerself to the 
lemands of hospitality, learniwg, by inquiry, that her 
suests had eaten nothing since an early ‘breakfast, 
ind hastened idto the house to prepare a repast for 

nem. 

Che earl’s wife followed lrer and’askea : 

“Is my friend welcome, too, Mary? Have you 
room for her?” 

“ Oh, dear yes, miss. Any friend of yours is*wel- 

yme here, for you are a friend of my lady, and Joh 
and I can’t do too mttch for my lady or any’ friend 

if hers. I only wish we could show her how grate- 
ful we are. We woultt lay down onr lives to'seoure 
her happiness. And to think that our children stout 
be spared while Master Arthur is-carried off no-one 
knows Where, ard m0’ one knows who by! Jolin; 
my husband, you kuow, went off yesterday in search 
of the pretty little lad, and he ‘hast’t got ‘back 
et. 
. “ No news is good news!” suggested Natalie: 

“No. If Master Arthur had been found, Jolt 
would have been home before this, for he knows how 
anxious ]am. I am afraid he is lost, and won't ever 
be found.” 

Natalie did her best to cheer the bereaved foster- 
mother, and partially succeeded. 

The luncheon was prepared arid eaten, Linnet and 
the children ‘being suurmondd to share it. After 
the meal Natalic and Mary Perkins returnetl ‘to’ the 
porch, and Linnet ‘followed the ‘children to their 
play-ground, little Afly Perkins having greatly ‘in- 
terested liér 

The afterneon wore slowly away, and ‘tlie’shadows 
of « tt ning began to fall softly over the sceue. 

ights gleamed fronr the pleasant sitting-roomr-of 





maiden, whose vrcuity was betrayed by her 
flowery crown and abstracted, vacant look, and took’ 
his usual seat. 

His wife listened for a deseription ef his search’ 
‘fer Artirar, but in vain, the‘farmer’s firetiwords being’: | 

“Tam hungry. I ain't eaten a mouthful 
I only stopped long enough ‘to‘feed the poor beast, and’ 
he was reafiy to drop when we got home. Mr. 
Richard is about-used up, I'm ‘thinkigg. He feels the® 
blow awfully!” } 

“But what ebeatithe tramps, all cried Mary, 
impatiently. “Di@-you find 'em?” 


“ Yes, we foun#i%em:” 

“You did! Heaven | be praisdf. What had ated 
done with ‘the litte dad ? 

“They hadn'tgetnthim. They spéke true enough, . 
there's no doubt-«abeut it. Mr. Richard beliewad “em, 
andso we all did.. Master Arthur didn’t gatso-the- 
ruins, and Mr. Richard is thinking now thatthe lad, 
nay have got drowned or-something.” 

Poor Mary stifled «shriek, andnquired : 

“Does my lady knowat?” , 

“Not yet. Mr. Bigheptewill tell her this evening !” 

Silence fell upon the group) ‘Mary had ne AM 
heart to ask any more questions, but wept silently, 
and her husband, equally grief-stri¢ken, but not for- |‘him 
getful of his physical meed,ate his dinner without 
looking up. 

After dinner, Natalie conducted Lianet to her room, 
a neat one adjoining the larger apartment assigned 
to the earl’s wife, and then returned alone to the 
sitting-room. She informed the ex-schoolmaster that 
her trank was at the station, received bisipromise to 
go for it in the morning, and then set out for 
Wycherly Castle. 





CHAPTER XL 
Let ‘her rave, 
And proph d horrors ; 
Leonid join with her now, ead bid ‘em come; 

They fit the present humour of my soul. 

The stings of love and rageare fixéd within, 

And drive me on to madness. » Barthquakes, whirlwinds, 

A general wreck of nature now would please me. 

Rowe's Royal Convert. 

Ar the moment when Natalie set out for her long 
walk to Wycherly Castle, Alethea was seated in her 
inner chantber in the eastern tower. The lamp that 
depended from ‘the celling was lighted, and gave out 
with its soft-and mellow light a delicious fragrance. 
The certains were drawn closely over the mullioned 
windows, and everything that had’in it an elemeut of 
disagreeableness seemed entirely excluded. 

Everything but sorrow: 

The bereaved young mother, whose grief was all 
the mrore ‘bitter because it must be borne ‘in secret 
and in silence, half-reclined in a luxurious fauteuil, 
gazing, with ‘tearless ‘eyes, into vacancy. 

She had not slept the previous night, nor during 
the day, and had left her food untouched; yet with 
the pride that-characterized her she had foreed herself 
to appear in careful toilet at the dinner-table,-and to 
enact ‘her part as hostess with her usual graceful 
dignity. 

But at the earliest possible moment she had returned 
to her own apartments. 

She hat paced the floor throughout the day until 
her weariet limbs had réfusedlonger to support her 
weight, and had looked from ‘her windows for the 
coming of Richard Layne until e ‘film had gathered 
ovet her eyes, complétely obscuring ‘her vision. 

Ant now, exhausted and despairing, she awaited 
the'end. 

Stie wae quite alone, ‘the presence even of her 
faithful Allison being distasteiul-to her, for Alison 
could weep and she could not—her terrible grief 
sorueing to have dried the very fountain of her 


~~ ad th 





ws she sat thas motionless, like #marble-statue, the 
door of ‘the ptivate staircase leading down tothe’ 
morning-room was swung néislessly open, and the 
waiting-woman entered the-presence of her mistress. 

Alethea did not turn her tread or look up antil 
Alison hed-pausetl at her side, but she'then gazed ai 


The woman’s countenance was almost impene- 
trable, for she had schooled her’ features in order to 
avoid giving pain to Miss*Wycherly, and sho said, 
quietly : 

“Tf you please, my lady, Mr. Richard is come. I've 
been wandering down by the lodge to watch for him, 


.| and I brought him to the morning-room——” 


Alethea sprang to ber feet. 

The statue had become a living, excited woman, 
with flashing eyes and hurried breathing. 

“Richard has come!” she cried. “Is—is my boy 
with him?” 

“No, my we wae the reluctant response. 

“Ts he found ?” 

“T don't know, my lady. 

Feeling a sudden revivification of hope in her breast, 
and without -reflecting that Alison would have ques- 
tioned Layne eagerly in regard to her lost nurse-child, 
Alethea, with ‘Tenewed strength, hastened down the 
#tairs to the morning-room. 

Richard Layme arose and advanced from a distant 


” 


| corner to grect her. 


summoning her mistress, the old nutse bad 
lighted a large lamp, and by itslight-Miss Wycherly 
read the-countemance of her friead—ber tongue refus- 


‘| ing to utter a question: 


““My poor Alethea!” said Richard, as, her investi- 

gation concluded, she silently sougiit the support of a 

ifriendly chair. “You have guessed the trath, | 

jsee.” 

To his surprise; Miss Wycherly neither moaned 

mor wept. She only said wearily: 

“ Tell «mae @il wibout your search for him, Richard. 

Did-y “find théee travelling jugglers?” 

‘butthey‘had seen nothing of the child. 1 


am convinee® they aad not, for I questioned each of 


: rian offered an immense reward for 
that would lead to-his recovery.” 


nothing ?” 
Arthur has disappeared as 


, Wirtever. 
complaint the earth had opened and swallowed 


nr iakenigusatenst faintly, bat gave no other sign 
of emotion. 

“T thought I had gained a clue to him this morn- 
ing,” contitued Richard, marvelling at her calmness, 
“but it turned out otherwise. I heard of a boy who 
was wandering about the country a dozen miles from 
here, and [started after him in het haste, only to find 
that he was not dur Arthur, but a little runaway; 
who has been already restored to his parents.” 

“You have not givea-up the search ?” 

“No, I have mid xt it up, bat [ have stopped it 
long enough to admit of a consultation with you. 
What shall [ do now, Alethea’?” 

“ What can you do, Richard? You must have ar- 
rived at some.conolusion ia regard to my boy. I see 
you have. Tell me what it is!” 

Deeeived by her calmness, and unable to bear in 
silence his oppressiug feaxe, Richard incautiously 
answered : 

“To be frank with you, dear Alethea, I: fear the 
worst. Arthur is old enough to kuow the way home 
if he had strayed away, or et least to inquiveit. He 
would have called himself Arthur Layne and my 
nephew. He'jhadmeney in his parse to pay his.ex- 
ypenses. The seuth »is, in my opinion, Alethea, 
Arthur was soigrieved by your failing.to notice him 
the other morning he ran away, or else some 


|-acoident has happened to deprive.him of life. If he 


went vohumtarily,;he mayor may got return. If 
otherwise, we have looked our last upon him.” 

A low ery bi0ke from Miss Wyoherly's lips, bat 
she was instantly silent again. 

“How well you bear it, Alethea,” said Richard, 
wiping his.eyés. ‘1 was aivaid you would make 
yourself Jill.” 

Miss W ycherly a at bi pwith o faint expres- 
sion of eunprise,.asif wondering why she should weep 
when:her heart seemed dead within her, 

Laynerlittle knew the depth of her awiul anguish, 
or that tears were impossidle to her overwrought 
brain and overstrung nerves. 

“T shan't give him up, though,” he-said, sadly. 
“ I will bing home his dead) body.or, find him living - 
Hope for the:best, Alethea. I willetart out.again this 
very evening, as soon as I shall have had dinner. My 
servants are dragging that mill-pond below thevvillage, 
and you-shall know the result early inthe morning. 
You had better retire early—you look tired out—and 
geta good sleep, so that you will be better able to 
meet the-events of to-merrow.” 

He took:her hand, gazed affectionately into her 
‘face, the expression of which startled him, aud kissed 
her forehead with brotherly fondness. 

He had gained-n sudden perception that any words 
of comfort he might offer would fall upon unkeeding 
ears, aud thata. greater comforter than ke was needed 
to soothe her wounded spirit. 

‘“Poor gitl!” he:murasured, almost unconsciously. 








was" cottage, the dinner steamed upon the table, 





her inquiringly, 


“Your life has been dark enough at the best 
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Why should your only ray of-sunshine have been 
withd@rawn ? 

Miss Wycherly gave no sign of having heard these 
words. 

Richard lingered a few minutes longer, talking of 
his plans and fears, and then he to6k bis departure, 
feeling that his presenee could.do no good,and that 
slic Wasimpatient for him to resume his search. 

As.the door closed behind him, Alethéa staggered 
upstairs. to hier irmer chamber, and :resumed her. posi- 
tion im her fauteuil. 

Alison stood near, awaiting her coming, and 
noticed as she eutered:how-feeble-and ‘uncertain were 
ier movements, and how great was the pallor that had 
overspread her beautiful'face. 

“ Oh, arydady;”"she cried, coming forward, “‘you 
look like death! I never saw you lovk' tike’this sinco 

that awfubnight ten-yeareage. Tf ‘you ‘could only 
cry, my Jady——” 

‘She paused dismayed, for Alethea was regarding 
ler witha strangely pitying glance. 

*Yowlookasthough I was’ the only one that-suf- 
fered,” exclaimed “Alison, in a frigditenetl voice. “Have 
you forgotten ‘your own ‘grief, my lady !” 

Her ‘mistress regarded’ her absently for a moment, 
aud then passed her han abstractedly over her'fore- 
head once or twice, as if endeavouring to remember. 

‘Thoroughty alarmed, the'waiting-woman knelt-be- 
side beramistress, taking one cold ‘white ‘hand in ‘her 
own, aud chafed it, and wept-over it, entreating ter 
to give way to tears. 

But the unnaturally bright eyes: that met her own 
were undimmed with ‘moisture, and ‘had an- absent 
look in-them as-though the mistress did not umder- 
stand Alison's grief. 

« This is terrible!” ejaculated Alison. 
send for the doetor, my lady?” 

Alethea shook her ‘head, and replied, irrelevantly : 

‘Richard ‘says he'thinks my boy ts ‘dead. How could 
bo think such a ‘thing of Arthur, my bright-eyed boy? 
Why, it was only ‘the other'day he was witli mead 
shouted and laughed so gleefully that I was half 
afraid someone would*hear it! He-wanted me to play 
aud sivg to ‘him that last day, you remewiber, aud T 
choked back-my' ‘tears and sang. I’m glad of it now, 
for Richard thinks my bey is-dead!” 

“Ob, my lady, my lady!” sdbbed Alison, in wild 
alarm. 

“ Richard says they are dragging the mill-pond for 
my Artiur,” said the*'young mother, absently. “He 
threw ‘himself in there,-perhaps, for he was'a proud- 
spirited, sensitive boy, you rementber. I say he ‘was, 
for hemay bedead now. I did not notice him whon 
le bowed tome in such a pretty, gallant way, as he 
sat on ‘the gate-post, but mry heart yearned over him, 
and I could bave eaught him up and smothered him 
with kisses! But he didn't know that. He thought 
I was ashamed of ‘him, or had ceased to love him. 
And I am bis murderer—his' murderer, when I would 

have died for hia! Oh,my murdered boy!” 

‘The last words were uttered in the “same -absent, 
quiet toneas the first. 

“ You never murdered‘him, my lady,” cried Alison, 
fondling the handishe beld. ‘He knew'you loved 
him. Itis more like that Lord Waldemere put him 
into the mill-pond, if drowned he-is.. The marquis 
hated you, my lady,” continued the woman, eagerly, 
seizing upon hernew idea as if it had been‘an’inspira- 
tion, “and he threatened Arthur, you know. His’ 
lordship, with his awful temper, would as soon ‘have- 
put the lad outof the way es not, justto spite ‘you ” 

“ The marquis:liates «mo end threatened ‘mry boy!” 
repeated. Miss Wycherly, trying to awaken ‘her ‘re- 
membrance. “Ah, yes, I remembernow. ‘Why did 
I not think of. it befare “wef 

She spoke more in her usnal:tone, and A lisen’ wae 


“Shall I’ 


60 


Lord Waldemere, accusing himof having browght about 
the disappearance of the missing child, and-of! being 
capable of any wickednesstowatds her mistvess. 

The resalt of her denunciations was as uglit ‘have 
been expected. 

Miss Wycherly resolved upon an immediate audience} 
with his lordship. 

With ‘an pert SN that appeared feverish, she 
arose from her chair, and started for.the door, but 
was recalled by. her attendan:, who. smoothed. her 
dishevelled hair, rearranged her dress, and begged hec 
to be cali lest she should expose her seoxet,to her 
guests. 

‘Thé Catition had due effect. 


By a powerful exercise of her strong -will,, Miss- 


Wychetly resumed her ustal manner,.and quitted ber, 
rooms with a stately, though uncertain step. 

She niade her way dowm the grand staircase. to 
the door of the drawing-room, which was ajar. 

A quick survey of tho apaftment .revealed to her 
the vations happy.groups therein, but Lerd, Walde- 
mere was not among them, and she stepped out upea 
the portico. 


greatly encouraged by the change’ for: tie ‘better: 
that she launched fovth in| a-straim of invectiveageinst | 





He was. not there, nor in the conservatory, whither 
she next proceeded, and she then turned towards the 
library, preparatory to seeking him in the garden. 

The library was weil lighted, and asshe opened 
the door and looked in, the first object that met her 
gaze was the gentleman ef whom she was in search. 

He was seated by a small sofa-table, looking over 
a volume of maps, 

Alethea walked in, closed the door behind her, 
looked around to assure herself that.no third person 
was in the room, and then she swept towards him 
with her usual haughsiness. 

His lordship arose at her approach, greeted her 
with a very low bow, scanned her face for some token 
of grief, and then politely plaved a chair for her use. 

“ Perhaps I intrude,” he said, closing the volume 
he Lad been studying. ‘You would Jike the library 
to yourself, I doubt not, Miss Wycherly.” 

“Stay!” she commanded, putting eut her hand te 
detain him. ‘“Ieame herein:search of you. I wish 
to speak with you.” 

“I feel honoured, Miss Wycherly,” he responded, 
in a mocking tone. “ Until now you bave avoided me, 
and given me to understand how unwelcome my 
presence is here. I am ‘pleased that you have 
‘relented in my favour!” 

“Peace !” she said, sternly. ‘What have you done 
with my boy ?” 

The question ‘was so abrupt that Lord Waldemere 
‘was startled by it. He coloured, looked at her 
uneasily, and exclaimed : 

“What have J done with him? Then you 
acknowledge his -relationship to you, Alethea 
Wycherly? I don’t see why you'should come to me 
with such an inquiry !” 

Miss W ycherly repeated her question, with increased 
sternness. 

“I3 he not upstairs?” returned his lordship. “I 
heard his voice one evening in your room. How 
should I know where you bave kept him since?” 

“True,” .said Alethea, suddealy recollecting 
that the marquis had not betrayed any knowledge of 
Arthur's change of residence, and believing that he 
could not have known it. “I think I was mistaken 
in coming to you. You did not know where’ he 
was ! 

“Has he gone-out walking and remained too long ?” 
inquired the marquis, despising himself for his affec- 
tation of ignorance. 

“No, he is lost. He has been gone three days— 
three whole days! Richard has searched everywhere 
for him, and he thinksmy boy may have been drowned 
in the mill-poud !” 

She spoke so wearily that his lordship’s heart was 
touched, but it hardened again at her mention of 
Richard Layne. 

“ It is not atall probable that he has been drowned,” 
he remarked, carelessly. 

“T don’t know. He was so sensitive, my poor 
Arthur. He thought Lhad ceased tolovehim. I have 
killed him !” 

She looked up.so sadly that his lordship’s counte- 
nance involuntarily relaxed, and he advanced a step 
nearer to her. 

He understood her allasion perfectly, for, as the 
reader will remember, his bad been the task of cheer- 
ing the half broken-hearted boy. 

There was no doubting her great-suffering now. 

Unable longer to keep on the mask of indifference, 
her bright eyes, startlingly pale face, and unnatural 
calmuess, revealed to his lordship unsuspected depths 
of ‘feeling. 

He saw that her reason trembled on its balance, that 
her tortured heart could not bear am additional feather’s 
weight of woe, and that but little was needed to 
ehange her strange quietness into an eternal sleep. 

This was the hour to which he had looked for- 
ward. 

This was the state to which he had hoped to subdue 
her. 

‘There was no haugiitiness now in her dark eyes ; 
there was‘no scorn now upon her lips; no disdain in 
her manner. 

Beautiful even in heranguish—for griéf could not 
mar the perfect chiselling of -her features—she re- 

mbled a lovely tion im marble. 

As Lord Waldemere‘looked upon her, there was no 
oo in his meee no triamph in “his heart. 

r which ‘he had schemed was de- 





is sight. 
Its: saueae sweetness had turned to bitterest 
gall. 


His vengeful feelings-fled before that picture of woe, 


and his hatred turned ‘upon ‘himself. 
‘You loved ‘your son very mach, Althea,” lie said, 


emore to escape his own thoughts than to question 


her. 

‘\He wasthe apple of my eye—the life of nity life— 
(the soul of ny-soul!”’ 

“He wasthe dearest thimg to you of anything on 
earth, 1 suppose?” 





As he.asked this question, his lordship noticed a 
faiut tinge of scariet in her clear cheeks, but it faded 
almost instantly, and she answered, with that unna- 
tural quietmess that had alarmed him, as well as 
Alison. : 

“ There is.one dearer—my lost boy’s father. 
is, he was dearer——" 

“I understand you. Of course, Richard Layne 
cannot be-as dear to’you now, since he has engaged 
himself to Lady Ellen Haigh;” answered the marquis, 
somewhat bitterly, yet subdued by her manner 
“ And Arthur is everything to you-now !” 

“ Yes, he iseverything to me. Living or dead, he 
is everything tome. You used to'threaten me with 
your vengeance, and say you would strike my heart 
through my boy, but lknew-youcould not doit. It was 
reserved for me who loved him.so to destroy his in- 
nocent life. et ever had cause to‘hate me, you 
are now avenged! 

His lordship made no reply. 

“Don’t you pity me?” she inquired, with a smile 
that brought tears to his lordship's eyes, in spite of 
his efforts to steel his heart by remembering his past 
sofrows. ‘‘I pity myself. It’s a sad thing to lose 
a son like Arthur. Why, I had my plans all laid to 
take him to the Continent, and live with him in 
some small German town where you could never 
find us. I intended to.own him for my son there 
I had my money affairs all arranged, and was only 
waiting for you and the rest togo away. And then 
we should have left the country—my little son and 
I—and not have come back again until he had grown 
to manhood!” 

“You speak as though he were lost to you for 
ever, Alethea. You will find him again. He will 
be restored to you te-morrow,-so sure as I live!” 

Miss Wycherly shook her head and made some 
rambling remarks about the virtues and beauty of 
her son, remarks that stung her listener to the very 
heart. 

“Your mind must be wandering, Alethea,” he 
said. “Do you forget you are speaking to me— 
your enemy ?” 

The stricken mother smiled pitifully. 

“Don’t look at me so!” cried bis lordship, with 
emotion. “I beg you not to look at me in that 
way, Alethea. Your boy issafeand happy. I stole 
him from you!” 

Alethea arose slowly, looking at him with horror 

“Tt was you, then,” she said. ‘I am innocent 
of his blood. It was you who killed him! Merciful 
heaven!” 

She took a step forward, and then fell into his 
outstretched arms, devoid of consciousness. 

(To be continued) 


That 


AIR. 


AN interesting lecture on air was recently delivered 
by Mr. Johnson, who, afte: explaining its nature and 
eomponent parts, informed his audience of its func- 
tions in their bodies. These were, he said, threefold : 
first, to complete digestion; next, to build up and 
repair the frame ; and, thirdly, to maintain theanimal 
heat. 

The action of the blood and the method of its circu- 
lation were shown, and the audience were made to 
understand how the blood was being constantly 
brought to aud sent from the lungs, where it was 
purified and revivified by the action of the atmospheric 
air. If the air were impure the blood was deteriorated, . 
and Mr. Johnson said that in tracing the consequences 
of impure air we must not only take account of deaths 
and disease, but of that loss of energy which unfitted 
@ man to enjoy life. 

There were about 24 pints of bloodin an ordinary 
mau, and it circulates through the body 540:times in 
the course of the 24 hours, so'that weactually use 24 
hogsheads of blood per day ; 57 hogsheaiis of air were 
employed to purify that in the lungs. Uhe lungs 

contain about 12\pints of air. Every time a man 
inspires he takes in.a pint of air, and every time he 
expires he throws out about pint of air. 

The air thrown out bya man was charged with 
carbon ;—every man produces about half ia pound of 
charcoal per day in his breathing alone. Thatcarbon 
was poisonous ; andthe lecturer instanced the poison- 
ous character of expired air by the fate of the prisonere 
in'the Black Hole of Calcutta, and said the lassitude 
felt by persons after attending crowded public meet- 
ings in ill-ventilated buildings was the result of the 
same poison. 

Addressing himself tothe explanation of the most 
approved systems of ventilation, he suggested per- 
forated ceilings, the vapours passing through which 
would be drawn to a strong fnrnace and then to the 
outer atmosphere. Air might be brought in ata good 
height béhind ornaments or, decorations, and then ear- 
ried’away through the ceiling. Or a shaft, divided 
into two partitions, might be carried through the reof, 
one partition serving to carry off the foul vapour, and 
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the other to introduce fresh air. An excellent plan 
was the sunlight, the combustion from whlch carried 
off the foul vapours through one tube, while another 
exterior tube brought down fresh air from the outer at- 
mosphere. That, he understood, was the system 
adopted at the New Theatre. The Arnott chimney- 
valve was an excellent contrivance for ordinary rooms 
and bedrooms. The perfection of ventilation for an 
ordinary sitting-room be considered to be the having 
three or four thicknesses of perforated zinc over the 
door, and an Arnott’s valve in the chimney. 





CORBIE CRAIG. 


Tue beautiful capital of Scotland and its surround- 
ings are redolent of romance, poetry and traditions, 
and wherever the tourist turas memorials of various 
kinds, some sad, others startling, crowd upon his 
attention. 

The scenery is abrupt, and broken into upheaved 
rocks; spacious de!ls, much Jike the undulations of the 
tempestuous sea, here rising precipitately, fronted 
with large masses of rugged rocks, there large over- 
turned boulders, overgrown with matted thickets of 
wild rose, and briar, twisted into an impenetrable 
jungle. 

Each rocky precipice has its story, but few are more 
melancholy than the tragedy which gives a name to 
the Corbie Craig, a semi-circular mass of rock ris- 
ing out of the sloping hill-side, to the height of 
about one hundred feet, on the south of the suburbs 
of Edinburgh. 

Among the hills that skirt the district of Morning 
Side is a narrow strip of green turf, between the 
elevation which rears it rocky crest high in air 
and where the Braid Burn emerges from a darkly 
wooded dell; here stands the Hermitage, the lordly 
residence of the Campbells, overlooking a fair scene 
in that land of beauty. 

When the purple shadows of the setting sun fall 
over hill and vale and fling a flickering flood of rich 
light and shadows, the waters of the Frith gleam 
gloriously like molten gold in the lurid sheen. 

Far to the east, North Berwick Law looms dimly 
through the haze, and the recky ridge of Salusbury 
Craigs stands clear and distinct against the crimson 
clouds. Nearer to, the grim old castle with its many 
turrets, frowns darkly down over the seething city ; 
whilst on the other side, in dim repose, the stately lion 
of Sarak Arthur keeps his lengthened watch over the 
shrouded streets below. 

What scenes lave those ancient sentinels witnessed ; 
what vicissitudes, what crimes have they looked upon 
in the city which they guard! 

Many years, perhaps a century or more ago, the 
Hermitage was the residence of Sir Thomas Campbell, 
and his only child, the fair young Annie. Her beauty 
was the theme of many a neble tongue, and her sweet 
disposition, accompanied by a voice of “ music's 
melody,” caused her to be as much beloved as admired. 
Having lost her mother early, she was the sole joy 
and comfort of her surviving parent, to whom her 
slightest wish was law. 

At seventeen she had given her heart and promised 
her hand to John Pringle, of Park, a handsome, 
high-spirited and impulsive youth of twenty-two. 
From childhood be had known and loved the beau- 
tiful Annie, and as he was beir to the vast wealth of 
the irascible old Earl of Esdaile, who had never 
married, from sheer dread of the expense attendant 
upon a wife, they had before them every prospect of 
iuture happiness. 

In their rambles the lovers explored every spot in 
the vicinity of the Hermitage; were familiar with 
each nook of the “ Haunted Heugh,”’ and knew all the 
knolls and ravines that stretched far and near them. 

One day, about a month before the time appointed 
for the nuptials, they roamed down the brooks and, 
talking of their future happiness, climbed the steep 
ascent, and gat down where they had often sat before, 
on the mossy turf, opposite a massive reck. Suddenly 
a raven alighted on a projecting peak, and the hoarse 

roaking that followed told how the young brood en- 
joyed a clamorous feast. 

“Oh, I wish I had one of the young ravens,” ex- 
claimed the fair girl, laying her hand on her lover's 
shoulder, who looked lovingly into the liquid depths 
of her dark eyes and vowed to himself that the wish 
should be gratified. 

A few hours later he returned to the spot alone. 
Athletic and courageous, he had no misgivings as to 
the accomplishment of his dangerous task. He had 
brought a strong rope, one end of which he fastened 
securely round an uplifted boulder that stood well out 

o the background, and placing the other over the 

face of the cliff, he then fearlessly but cautiously de- 
scended hand over hand, a feat at which he was very 
expert, and reached the nest safely. 


menced to ascend, when some cattle that were grazing 
on the hill-top, being scared and chased by a dog, 
galloped wildly along the bluff, dashing against the 
rope, which snapped asunder, and the gallant youth 
fell headlong down, a bleeding, bruised and mangled 


corpse. 

A chegherd was attracted to the spot by the fierce 
croaking of the old ravens, which had discovered one 
of their young still alive, beside the body. He recog- 
nized the form, and speedily summoning assistance, 
the remains were carried towards the Hermitage, 
whence he had so lately issued on his fatal errand. 

Annie was impatiently awaiting his return, and 
with gleeful bound sprang out on the lawn, as 
the men with their ghastiy burden entered the gate- 
way. No notice had been given of the awful event, 
and it is well to draw a veil over the tragic scene 
that ensued. Until far into the night her shrieks 
and lamentations, mingled with undeserved self- 
upbraidings, continued without ceasing. 

Opiates were administered to soothe her tortured 
mind and still her wild raving. 

The air was sultry, and they laid her on a couch 
beside the open window whence she had bounded to 
look for him who was even then lost to her for ever. 

At length she was silent for some moments, and 
those around her began to hope that slumber would 
overcome nature’s agony. But suddenly she sat up, 
and with fixed, glaring eyeballs seemed to gaze upon 
some object visible to her alone. 

“ Hush,” she) murmured, “he is calling ; I must 
away—lI must away.” 

With a sudden spring, ere her intentions were 
suspected, she clgared the window, out inte the dark- 
ness, and in an instant was beyond their reach. 

This was before the era of railways and telegraphs; 
hey father was absentin Ayrshire, and the only gentle- 
man in the house was her cousin, Sir Edward Rollo, 
who had been shooting with the bridegroom, intend- 
ing to stay and officiate as groomsman at the wedding. 

The shrieks of the females aroused him from his 
grief at his friend's deplorable fate, and, heading the 
servants, he rushed out in wild pursuit, guided by a 
gleam, now and then, of her white drapery through 
the gloom. He gradually gained upon her, and 
began te hope he should reach her, when, turning 
suddenly to the left, she ran straight as an arrow to 
the brow of the lofty cliff that overhung the Linn. 

In dismay and dread, they followed on with re- 
doubled efforts, and her cousin came within a few 
feet when she reached the edge of the abyss. His 
blood curdled within him as he made the last effort 
to save her, and his voice echoed far through the 
dell as he shouted, in frantic horror: 

“ Annie, for heaven's sake, stop !” 

But her ears were deaf to all earthly sounds, as 
with outstretched arms and a joyous laugh which 
rang with ghastly intensity on the night air, she joy- 
fully exclaimed : 

“T have come—I have come!” and leaped into the 
void of eternity. 

Sir Edward, unable to stop, would have inevitably 
shared her doom, had not a gamekeeper seized him 
and dragg@ him back from the brink of destruction. 
Strange to say, her body was found unmutilated, and 
withouta mark; for down at the bottom of the Linn she 
rested in serene repose, as if she had laid herself 
— to rest, and had passed away into the sleep of 
death. 

It was a popular idea that guardian spirits had 
buoyed her gently to the ground, and accompanied 
hers in its flight to join her beloved. 

Upon a pleasant green nook above the Hermitage— 
to which is still attached the pretty, idea that itis a 
favourite resort of the fairies, and surrounded by 
weeping willows—can be seen the grave in which 
these hapless lovers rest together. 

A plain tombstone records their names and this 
motto: 

“ They were lovely in their lives, 
Aud ia their death they were not ies 





Tue Queen’s Kerrie.—On her return from Para- 
dise, the Queen was expected to stop at Mrs. Barrie’s, 
Kildrummy Inn, where a large number of people had 
gathered; but much to their disappointment, the 
royal party drove past without stopping. A short 
way above the inn there is an humble and unpretenti- 
ous dwelling occupied by a widow named Mrs. Shanks. 
Here her Majesty Lalted on her journey, and Dr, 
Robertson, the royal commissioner, entered Castle 
Cottage (as itis called from its proximity to Kil- 
drummy Castle), and asked Mrs. Shanks to lend the 
Queen « kettle to boil water in. Mrs. Shanks had her 
kettle on to make her own tea, and having, of course, 
at once gladly consented, Dr. Robertson took it off 
the fire and carried it upto the noble old ruin, where 
he was followed on foot by the Queen, Princess Louisa, 





and Prince and Princess Christian, who had tea in 


Having secured @ pair of the young birds, he com- \ frunt of the venerable old castle. Her Majesty stayed 





about three-quarters of an hour, and the royal party 
were not disturbed by any visitors during the tea. 
The horses were kept waiting on the road while the 
royal party examined this interesting relic of the past; 
and, before leaving, Dr. Robertson lefta handsome. 
memento of the rvyal visit in the hands: of Mrs 
Shanks—to whom the “ Queen’s kettle” will hence- 
forth be an object of pride and interest. Numbers of 
people called after the Queen had gone; and Mrs. 
Shanks has a kind of levee in her kitchen showing off 
the kettle to curious visitors. 





A STAR EN FLAMES. 


A WONDERFUL phenomenon has recently dazzled the 
eyes of astronomers on both sides of the Atlantic—no- 
thing less than a star in flames! In May last a little 
twinkler in the constellation Corona Borealis, or 
“Northern Crown,” suddenly blazed forth a star of 
the second magnitude, and on analyzing its rays with 
a spectroscope, the light was pronounced identical 
with that emitted by certain gases in a state of com- 
bustion. The universal opinion of the scientific men 
who observed the spectacle was that the star was ou 
fire—an opinion which was strengthened, as time 
wore on, by the gradual dying out of its newly ac- 
quired lustre. By the 22nd of June the star had 
dwindled from the second to the ninth magnitude. 
It has since become still more insiguificant, and when 
burnt out—assuming the theory regarding it to be 
correct—it will of course be invisible. 

Although we.bave spoken of the burning as in pro- 
gress, the probability is that the casualty occurred in 
a former and far remote age. The distance of the 
star from the earth is so enormous that the light of 
the conflagration may have been many eenturies— 
perhaps theusands of years—on its journey hither! 
It must be borne in mind, too, that the fixed stars are 
supposed to be solar systems like our own; not single 
worlds, but congeries of worlds, with suns for their 





ntres. 

The theory of the astronomers is, that a planetary 
system has been consumed! Imagine our own sun— 
now the genial source of life and warmth—suddenly 
wrapt in flames by the liberation and ignition of its 
internal gases! What would be the effect? Every 
planet and satellite, from red Mercury to the pale orb 
that runs its course on the uttermost confines of the 
sphere of solar attraction, would be destroyed in the 
twinkling of an eye. The earth would be calcined, « 
and of all its millions not a vestige would remain. 

We may well shudder at the idea of a system of 
worlds having been obliterated in a moment and 
without warning, and yet, to the systems remaining, 
the one extinguished was but as a grain of sand to the 
myriads on the sea-shore. A-due consideration of 
this latter fact may possibly calm the fears of those 
who look for a grand catastrophe in this part of the 
universe at an early day. If the incomputable mil- 
liards of systems suspended in space afe to be de- 
stroyed one by one—and this would seem to be a 
natural inference from the late phenomenon, if it has 
been correctly interpreted by the astronomers—our 
turn may be much farther off than is anticipated. 








Austrian War Iypemnity.—An express train 
catried the twenty millions of thalers which form the 
war indemnity Austria must pay Prussia. The 
whole amount was paid in silver. It was loaded by 
the ton, and took twenty men six days to count it. 
Ten clerks, twelve tellers, aud thirty-six gendarmes 
accompanied the train. 

Granp Ocean Yacut Race.—The New York 
Yacht Club are now making arrangements for a 
grand ocean yacht race to take place next year. It is 
intended to start about thirty-four yachts from New 
York for Havre. . They will be all American built, 
and the builders according to the last accounts have 
their hands full. The majority will be of wood, though, 
we understand, a few will be constructed of iron 
plates. 


Lrrerary Discovertes.—A German doctor, Joseph 
Elein, of Bonn, is said to have just discovered in one 
of the libraries on the Rhine some fragments of Cicero 
hitherto unknown to the learned world. Dr. Clot-Bey, 
who was formerly director of the Medical School of 
Abou-Zabel, in Egypt, has just added to the imperial 
library several Arabic manuscripts, some of which are 
of great antiquity. The most curious among them is 
a treatise on astrology, written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and accompanied with painted illustrations of 
the sun and the six planets known at the time, to- 
gether with the twelve zodiacal signs, all arranged so 
as te correspond to propitious and unpropitious events. 
Eugéne Cabona, an Egyptian astrologer of twenty - 
five years’ standing, now resident in London, has pur- 
chased the above manuscripts at an expense of £2,500, 
and an English translation by him is expected shortly 
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OU2 IRON-CLAD NAVY. 


To the bitter regret of our glorious “ blue-jackets,” 
and be it also said to the chagrin of all true Englishmen, 
the first naval action during the American civil war 
proved undeniably at the time that the far-famed 
“‘ wooden walls of old England,” costly, beautiful as 
they were, efficient as they seemed, comfortable as 
they were for their crews, were useless against the 


newly invented armour-plated vessels. Indeed, for a 
wooden ship to compete with one of the new iron, or 
rather steel-clad Monitors seemed about as unequal as 
the match between the mounted and steel-clad 
Spaniards against the naked inhabitants of Mexico 
and Peru. 

To draw another comparison. Let us mention that 
once upon a time a Dutch admiral rendered his ships’ 
sides invulnerable to the shot of kis period by cover- 
ing them’ with raw hides. ‘“ Necessity, however, 
being the mother of invention,” the English admiral, 
his opponent, bethought himself of ‘red-hot shot,” 
and so rendered his antagonist’s device useless, for he 
fired his ships, and so obtained the victory. 

To return, however, to our subject, The success of 
the American iron-clad vessels created a dread in the, 
hearts of the navalauthorities ofall maritime powers, and 
from that period millions of money have been ex- 
pended in remodelling their navies. England, re- 
memabering her old boast of holding the supremacy 
of the seas, and fearing to lose it, was the first in the 
field to try the new experiment, and so set about 
building new iron ships and plating wooden ones. 
The result was that in the month of September last 
the finest, most powerful, and most numerous 
feet of ironclads that have ever been brought to- 
gether in any country assembled in Portland Roads, 
and sailed on a trial cruise for the coast of Ireland. 
‘Che names, tonnage, number of guns, and respective 
«team-power of these splendid vessels are as follows : 

Name. No.of Tons. Guns. H.-power, 

Caledonia (flag-ship) 4,125 30 1,000 
Lord Clyde (flag of 

second admiral)... 1,000 
Achilles .....0cseceeees 
OCEAN wrecee cesses essere 
Flector  .secsscceceeees 
Bellerophon . 
Pallas .....scsceeseseeee 
Research......ccccccce 1,253 2.2 4 
Wiwerts wis dai ce ciscce®: 1898) sieu 


This squadron, sent to sea during the autumnal 
¢ juinox purposely to test the various vessels most 


24 
26 
23 


4,067 
6,021 
4,047 
4,089 20 
4,270 4... 14 
2,372 1. 6 








[THE CHANNEL SQUADRON OF IRONCLADS.] 


fully, has—with the exception of one of them, the 
Wivern—been able to keep the sea for a period of 
thirty-two days in all weathers, without serious 
damage to any of the ships; and it may therefore be 
safely affirmed that we possess in our navy what few 
foreign governments can boast of having—viz., bona 
Jide ocean-cruising ironclads fit for all weathers, of 
high speed, and carrying heavy armaments. For the 
purposes of comparison the equadron that has just 
been cruising may be thus roughly classified : 

1. Iron ships, broadside principle—the Achilles, the 
Bellerophon, and the Hector. 

2. Wooden ships, iron plated, broadside principle— 
the Lord Clyde, the Caledonia, and the Ocean. 

8. Wooden ships, iron plated, central batteries—the 
Pallas and the Research. 

4. Iron ship, turret system—the Wivern. 

Each of these classes represents a different system 
of ship-building process, some merit peculiar to itself, 
as also special defects; but comparing one with 
another as they have appeared on the late cruise, the 
vessels in the first class are indisputably the best, 
then probably the third class, and lastly the Caledorian 
and Ocean class. We leave the turret system alone : 
the bomen sent on this cruise is not a fair one, for 
the Wivern is not a safe sea-boat, but there can be 
little doubt that the turret must ultimately supersede 
the broadside ship, and when a good sea-going turret 
vessel, or a “turret and broadside” vessel combined, 
is found our present huge floating castles will have to 
be ‘laid aside ; they represent too much wealth to be 
battered to pieces by one individual ship. 

The main object, then, of the late experimental 
cruise was to test, first, the safety of the iron-clads 
in rough weather at sea; second, the practicability of 
fighting heavy guns, especially those of the larger 
class, in a seaway ; third, the speed and handiness of 
the different kinds of ironclads under sail. 

With regard to the first point, as far as may be 
judged at present, the iron turret ship has proved un- 
fortunate. 

With regard to the second point, it has been fully 
established that large guns can be fought ina sea- 
way. The guns of all the fleet have been fought 
with the ships rolling through no less than twenty- 
five degrees. Tho firing was, of course, under such 
circumstances very wild, and contrasted but poorly 
with smooth-water practice; but still it was suffici- 
ently under control to show thatin aclose action it 
would tell with terrible effect. All the guns which 
were on board the fleet could be exercised without any 
difficulty: not only the 68-pounders, the 110-pounder 
Armstrongs, the 6}-ton guns with which the main deck 





battery of the Lord Clyde is armed throughout, and 
which are carried also in the Pallas, Achilles, and 
Research, but even the 12-ton gun of the Bellerophon. 

The firing of this gun excited the greatest interest, 
many persons having confidently predicted that it 
could only be fought in turrets. It has, however, 
proved to be as manageable and as effective in a broad- 
side port as the.smaller ordnance ; and we have disco- 
vered-what has been a surprise to most people, that even 
heavier guns than the 12-ten gun can be worked ina 
broadside vessel, aud, what is a greater surprise still, 
ean be fired much more rapidly than in the turret of 
the Royal Sovereign. These facts are of great con- 
sequence, and it is satisfactory to know that the Bel- 
lerophon has been ordered to Portsmouth to receive 
the remainder of her armament of 12-ton guns, so that 
the crew may be perfected in their management. 

With regard to the third point—the sailing qua- 
lities of the various ships—the trials have been very 
numerous. They have been made on the wind, off the 
wind, with the wind abeam, with light breezes, in a 
gale, with all sails set, and with canvas close reefed. 

Under all circumstances the Pallasis the fastest sailer, 
and next to her comes the little Research, both ships 
being, curiously enough, the most heavily armoured 
for their size in the squadron. The Bellerophon also 
sails well, and so dothe Hector and Achilles. 

The Ocean has been peculiarly unfortunate, having 
twice carried away her main yards, so that she has 
not had many opportunities of comparing herself 
with her rivals. She, however, so nearly resembles 
the Caledonia that the sailing qualities of the two 
must be pretty much the same. 

The slowest sailers are the Caledonia and the Lord 
Clyde; they also roll more heavily than any of the 
others, although the Hector and the Pailas are not far 
behind them. This rolling appears to be but ill 
understood, but it doubtlessly arises from some imper- 
fection in the distribution of the weights in a ship. 
Experiments are continually being made in the 
equadron on the subject, so that it is to be hoped be- 
fore long we may be able to frame a more satisfactory 
theory on the matter than any we possess at present. 
The Bellerophon and the Achilles, as has already been 
stated, are wonderfully steady. 

So much, then, for the lessons taught us by the 
Channel squadron. It is extremely pleasant to be 
able to add that, size for size, the cheapest ships 
have proved the most effective. 

To the general reader it must seem that the small 
number of guns with which the above-named vessels 
are armed, when compared with our old wooded line- 
of-battle ships and large frigates, is somewhat extra- 
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ordinary. But it should be remembered that the ord- 
nance now used is very much larger than that which 
men-of-war carried formerly, and is, therefore, all the 
more destructive. Thus, the Caledonia, although 125 
tons larger than the Marlborough (wooden three- 
decker) only carries 30 guns, whereas the latter ship 
was armed with no less than 120. In like manner, 
the wooden line-of-battle ship, Royal Albert, 
to carry 107 guns, although she is-only of at S728 tons; 
whereas the Achilles (which, with the turret ship 
Wivern, form the two most prominent objects-in our 
picture) ironclad, of 6,021 tons,.only carries 26 guns. 
These examples will give seme idea.of the-immense 
weight of ordnance with whieh.our ironclads are 
armed ; for, in proportion as their guns are few in 
number, they ave increased in size; and .no-doubt but 
that a broadside-from.the Caledonia with her 30 guns, 
or the Achilles with‘ her 26, orthe: Ocean. with her 23, 
would do ten timesthe amount which.could 


of damage 
- ever have.been effected by the guns-of-any- of-the old |, 


class of vessels. 


Nor does. the foregoing list(and.we add.this to |) 
alarmists, whe-think 


soothe the fears of the English 





ship, of 3,765:-tons, 

commission at. Portsmouth; .the 
gave a description in No. 
READER), of 4,063 tons, 24 


suns, POWeE;. 
is at the same place, and could be brought forward at 


a day’s notice for commission, where is also the 
Warrior, of 6,109 tons, 32 guns, and 1,250-herse, 
power, now being got ready for commission. Lastly, 
there is the Zealous, 3,716 tons,20 guns, and 800- 
horse power, which has just been commissioned at 
Devonport as the flagrehip for the Pacific station ; 
making, in,all, and in addition to thefleet which put. 
to sea the other day, ne less-than twenty i of 
varieus tonnage, which, with the. exception of the 
Hereales and the Northumbesland, are available for 
service at the shortest notice. 

‘Thus we possessin al] some twenty ships of this clase, 
which could all becommissioned aad broug ht.tegether 
in a fortnight, or even sooner, and places us.in a 
position to defy the combined navies of Europe. 

Magnificent, however, #0. is. her iron-clad. fleet, 
Englaed has more reason. to. rejoice that: within the 
last few weeks certain experimentsat. Shoeburyness 
bave proved she possesses.a missile before which the 
navies. of the world are dafenceless—we )allude: to 
Major Palliser’s. clilled shot and shell, which, fired 
from a new nine-inch muzzle-loading Woolwich gun, 
with a charge of only 43 lb. of powder, would’ sink 
the finest ironclad ever built. 

At present this invention is... seoret.to. the rest, of 
Burope, and to England, with her immense wooden 
navy, its importance cannot be. overrated: for it at 
once places wooden ships and ironelads. upon an 
equality, a result thet must tend to materially reduce 
the amount of the navy estimates. A greater merit, 
even, is that the manner of using tbe invention-suits 
our pavy more than that of any other country. 

In order to do all the damage possible: with Major 
Palliser’s shell, it will be necessary, to get. as near as 
possible to your adversary, and to fight him broadside 
to broadside. No English sailor would ask: better 
than that. Our officers dislike greatly what may be 
termed manceavering fighting—the blue jackets detest 
it. The nature of both is to go. quickly, at the 
work to be done, and to finish that. work as. soon.as 
possible. The new shell. will certainly favour this 
propensity. A third consideretion, which must make 
Major Palliser’s name most popular in the service is, 
that bis invention will probably. nesiore to. their, place 
in aetual service many of our wooden frigates and 
liners. Nothing could be more acceptable: to the 
service. Our ironclads have never been. popular 
amongst our seamen, nor even amongst. their supe- 
riers, 

An English sailor aboveall things, loves. what he 
calls a comfortable ship, and this.quality is never 
found in Ais meaning on board the.ironclads. They 
are too hot in a warm climate, and too. cold else- 
where, to please the men. As regards the Monitor 





class of ships, it is very questionable whether any 
crews would ever be found to serve in them. Every 
class of men has its own peculiarities, and English 
sailors have decidedly that of not liking to fight be- 
hind iron protection. They prefer greatly to chance 
it in wooden.ships, as-those who fought before them 
in the.servios did. 
—_—_— 


OLIVER DARVEL. 
—_—— - > 
CHAPTER XV. 

Farnt, sick and hopeless, Oliverbent down bi 
‘believing that this. was. only ine device to 
tantalize him, and he.did net. look. up. till. the: 
wvoice of the prince, stern, and commanding, 


>. 





henge nee ae 


‘ a be lati-alame- to cope: witde 


2 bits inf 8° 


long apa’ talking 

oceasionally laughing: as: they looked back at the 
solitary figure at thetable, with a telilackey standing 
gravely at the.back. of his.chair. 

This man. was conveniently blind to-what was: 
(passing at the table. The fish was, crumbled, up, and 
concealed among some fragmentsof bread, and the. 
prisoner made,a hearty supper upon the birds, with-/|. 
out.any apparent notices, from the attendant, or any. 
sign to hie:master that Oliver was-not eating,a morsel, 
of what had been eo assiduauely, prepared for him. 

When the-repast wea-finished the:man hastened to 
remove the dishes, and in-doing #0 a;second stiip of 
paper was for one instant held, in sueh:a position as, 
to enable Oliver to read the werds traced upon it: 


“ Do not contradict anything they. make take: for‘ 

nted. Discretion on your part may save you; buta 
single false step will consign you to yearsof misery— 
perhaps ‘to death. Aw Unknown Frrenp.” 


Nerved: for, what. might follow by the abundant 
mealhe had.eaten—conscious, that he was not left 
alone to, fight, his. battle with his antagonisis, Oliver 
silently gathered all his energies. for the combat and 

sat. stiil-a waiting farther developments. 

When the saa a was about to. leave the, room 
the prince sharply 

* You. will, not — here till the bell.is; rong,to 
summon. you. Leave the larger.table as.it.is, and:go 
at..once.”’ 

Vhe door closed on him; and. the two drew near 
Oliver and. seated themselves opposite to.bim. With 
a strange. twinkle of merrimentin bis eyes, the baron 
said : 

‘“‘ M. Ledru, I hope you. have.enjoyed the delicious 
morceauc provided .expreasly for-you. Tellme naw, 
what is.your opinion of .my nephew’s.cook ? Isn’t,he 
unrivalled? especially in the, preparation, of. fish, ha, 
ha?” 

ad certainly found the fish all. that could. be. des 
sired,” replied Oliver, with grave composure; “ but 
then.any food would tagte. well to.one.so long far 
mished as I have been.” 

* Aha, my, deaxsir,I,beg that. yeu. will;nod in- 
sinuate anything against.our hospitality, for you. do 
not yet know bow much you are ato it.” 

“ Tndeed, it hag furnished me: with a: compulsory 
lodging, and, until now, next te nothing to eat. You 
must excuse me,, Herr Baron,.,if L. do not, y 
appreciate such proofs of hospitality as these,” 

“But when tine. food did come, monsiour, it, had a 
sauce piguante you were far from.suspecting,” and he 
burst. into another of his. wild langhs. 

“What. can you mean, gir ?” cried. Oliver, in well- 
acted alarm. 





The baron calmed bis mirth sufficiently to reply, 
while his coadjutor looked en with sapreme conu- 
tempt: 

“7 mean that you are a dullard to suppose that rich 
food would be furnished you without some object 
to be gained. You have eaten of the fish; I saw 
you. take a large portion.of it on your plate ‘myself : 
-¥ now thatthe.sauce with which it was dressed 

ewill bring doom to you unless you consent to save 
your-life. by revealing the-secret we demand. Tell 
a@me-where.the child.is.to.befound and I will at once 
administer. the. antidote to the poison you have taken 
inte your system, which wiil. enable you.to enjoy the 
Wealth. that.shall.be your reward. 

Darvel. —_— up. pale asdeath at the thought of 
.the-danger he.had.se-narrewly escaped. He felt as- 
;sured that, had he eaten-the fish, these lawless men. 
-would. have permitted him to perish for refusing to 
-betxay- what was unknown to him. His agitation 


|| served:him-well, and recalling the caution cenveyed 


,to-bim,.heresolved to carry out.the deception as well 


_| ae was-possible. 


Sinking baek-upon his-seat-with well-acted despair, 


! Vea—I see; I feel that itisso! But 
———— nothing by it. With my last breath 

to the-story I have already told. | 
i L.cannot tell you where 
sherig.and if L canit I would not. Death at least 
‘eta th tin 4a wiass tyranny of.which | 


| havesheen, made 
’ Same and 
Manes ieulitn.cnr 
yeu yom dase net without: umfolding 
Argon: refuse to 


-} he oried out : 


heavy 





1 to Hades with this falsehood upon your soul !” 


er pry ae oa demanded, the to 
= 
: mo will scarcely,equal the sufferings 
ye hreenioen aa ae you value your lif, and 
antidote be } adneinistored im time to prevent 


" settvgmeilsL loner eleane:tieleebiltjo-to- be found, I 
» betray: her te-your tander mercies after 
-youarecapetie. But I again repeat 

¢t of her aagium, and I am not the 


iar!” was the stern response ; then go down 
And 
the enraged: prince turned away and savagely paced 
the floor. 

Then the baron drew naar Oliver, and in his.most 
“persuasive tones said : 

“My dear young friend, reflect a moment on the 
critical position in which yon are placed. You are 
"at this moment vibrating between life and death, and 
T can see im-yonr face the indications.of approaching 
fate. Allow my skill te avert-it; cherish your own 
life even at the,expense of betraying the trust reposed 
in you. ‘The child we are so anxious. te reeover is 
the heiress to immense possessions, and it is necessary 
that she should be produced before the death of the 
kinsman from whom she inherits. ' I assure you that 
we mean nothing but good to her, and you are com- 
mitting no wrong by informing her nearest relatives 
where. she is to be found.” 

“T again, tell you. that I donot know, Can TI re- 
veal to you whatis unknown to myself ?” 

This esraged the theoretical philanthropist, and 
laying aside his smooth manner, he furiously cried 
out: 

“Die like a dog, then,.and take your secret to the 
grave with you.” 

“Tt is my purpose to do that,” retorted Oliver. “If 
I must dies the little Ido know of this affair shal! 
never be revealed to men who. hava refused tp believe 
the trath, when it was. uttered by my lips. Since 
this secret belongs to another, it is not mine to reveal it 
even to preserve my, own. life, so the child will remain 
free from the blight I can easily believe her kiasman 
wishes to throw upon her. I see now that.if. this 
knowledge were niine, it wonld be dastardly to ex- 
plain it, since it would be placing a more helpless 
victim in my place.” 

The. mocking .spirit with which the last words 
.weré uttered did not escape Princo Ernest. 

He bent his piercing glance upon him and asked : 

“ Are you indeed so.couyageous as to defy pain ? 
Are you ready to meet death before half your course 
is run? Why should the welfare of a puny and 
insignificant girl be of more worth than:the life of a 
fully developed man like yourself? Is there no 
heart: that will mourn over the sacrifice: you seem so 
ready to make of yourself?” 

The prisoner bitterly replied: 

“There is not one, I truly believe, « 80 why should 
I seek to prolong an existence that is amisery to my- 
self.and no blessing to anyone.else ?” 

“Such.is your final decision?” 

‘It is...I cannot purchase. my life.as you would 
shaveme. Lt is useless to repeat what I baye.already 





80, olien.said.” 
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The fiery flasin that glowed from the light eyes 
of Prince Ernest might have scorched: him into mo- 
thingness had possessed the fabled power of 
the genii’s orbs; but Oliver, reassured by the 
anxiety of both. mem to’ save binr from the effects 
of the poison they supposed be had: taken, sat'calm 
and impassive. 

The prince furiously rang the bell, and Hugel 
was ordered! te his ‘ 
room he‘pointed to Oliver and:curtly said : 


“Take the prisoner back to his| own room and, 


watch outside the door. ‘Shonld he change his 


mind so far as to wish to behold another day, he: 


can let-yon kuow, and you will) summon me to his 
bedside.” 

Hugel nodded: 

* Tunderstand, my lord,” aud motioning to Oliver 
to follow him, the’ twodeft:the: room. ] 

As'the door closed on them the: baffled plotters re- 
garded each other intently, awd Prince Ernest frown- 
ingly asked: 

“What shall'wedo next? If the man. really die 
I shall lose al) clue to the retreat of° the heiress, and 
be seems to lave made up bis mind to the worst 
than can befall him.sooner than' betray ‘his trast.” 

“Well, well—at. the worst wecan'tind the Hilde+ 
burger that is referred: to. in the letters. She’ will 
doubtless‘ know enough to guide usin our search. 
Since we know where she is to be found, this: fellow 
is not.so important after all.” Y 

“ Bat whois Hilderburger, and with so slighta clue 
as we possess, how’ is she to\be traced?” 

“ Disten, and Iv will tell you what bas occurred to 
me. There is a rich German merchant’ in’ Dondon 
whose wife was, many years ago, the personal at+ 
tendant of the Duchess'of Lindorf. Her name was 
Hild; but for the purpose of concealment: the other 
syllables have been adde@itoit. If:this fooPelioose 
to die'from a fantastic notion of fidelity to his charge, 
we can seek what wo.want’in another quarter. We 
shall probably feel it: easier to deal withthe ladythan 
this intractable man.” 

Prinee Ernest struck his hand upon his forehead 
and exclaimed : 

“ Why have I not thought of that before? I remem- 
ber her well:; and now’ you suggest’ it, this: Hilda 
Walden married not long before little Irene: disap- 
peared. My dear uncle; your lead is werth two of 
mine any day.” 

“Aha! go you have found that out for the 
hundredth time, have you? We are well matched, 
nephew; I am the man of thought—you the 
man of action; and with two gueh resolute men on 
her track, my Lady Hildeburger need not hope to baffle 
us much longer. Come—let us examine the papers 
again, and seeif we cannot unravel the meaning of 
the pestilent cipher that has puzzled usso. It will pass 
away the time till’ we-are summoned to the bedside of 
that*wretched dog, for-in spite-of his bravado he will 
ery out for help when the grinding tortures of my 
cordial of fate attack his vitals. When death actually’ 
stares him in the face ‘he will-tell all that we desire-to 
know.” 

“T hope it may prove so,” replied the prince, with 
a shrug, and the two sat down and spread the contents; 
of the pocket-book stolen from<Oliver between them. 

But vainly did they pore’ over the mysterious; 
characters. Egyptian hieroglyphics would not have; 
been more unintelligible, and the baron alternately 
cursed and drank over his disagreeable task till the 
wine gained the mastery and he sank back upon his 
chair in a drunken stupor. 

Prince Ernest at length arose and paced the floor, 
too anxious for the result of the daring deed he bad 
attempted to feel avy inclination to sleep, though by 
this time the niglt was waning towards: the small 
hours. 

No summons'came for him, and more than once he: 
opened the door of the library and listened for the) 
cries wrung from oue in mortal agony which he-ex-| 
pected to hear. 

All remained still, and at’ last, goaded to the verge) 
of impotent fury, he rushed towards the room in which} 
his prisoner had been confined, with the purpose of 
fercing him to swallow the antidote he-carried in. his) 
pocket, that his life might be prolonged for farther 
tortures, 


CHAPTER XVL 


Huaet thrust’his charge into the tower, closed and 
locked ‘the door upon him, and then took up his watch 
on the outside, listening intently, as‘he had' been com- 
manded, forthe expected summons from within. 

He had sat thus long enough to'feel how dreary: 
his watch was, when the.rustle of @ woman's dress) 
caused him to turn his head, and he smiled grimly as) 
& coquettish-looking girl came towards him, with 
something concealed beneath the little blue apron she 
wore over her scarlet petticoat. 

“Oh, ho! Mistress Katrina, is that you atlast?” he 


When he entered the: 


‘He-heard the approach of the girl, and understood 
‘why she had lured his guard from too close proximity 


-his bed, and he sprang from itin time to see a trap- 


-permit a slender man te pass through it. 


‘cannot stop to consider appearances. 


ia stranger to you, M. Ledru, but I am the friend of 





grufy asked. ‘A man might die of thirst, or freeze 
the marrow in his benes-in this cold. corrider, before 
such 4 frisky light-o'-leve as you are would stap-your 
flirting in the kitchen to think about his needs.” 

Phe girl only laughed, at thie address, and she- 
came quite upto binyand placed her plump-hand.-on. 
his before she replied: 

“You cross old Hugel, why do you,talk like that; 
tome? You knowrthat I care more for your'little 


To this Oliver replied: 

“ It seemsto me, sir, that I have no other resource. 
I must trust you, or perish here, a victim to the 
cruelty. of these dreadful men, whe seem not to, know 
vwhat maerey or pity means.” 

“Then.you..will consent to resign yourself blindly 
into my hands?” 

“ What.else.can Ido? I cannot help, mygelf, and 
yon are the only being who has expressed:the slightest 


finger tham I do: for all the rest that say flattering} interest.in my fate since 1 wasso lawlessly seized on 


things tome. ‘ Here: is the proof of it, you jealous 
iman,; see, this'is from the prince’s own ceHar,” and 
she produced the bottle of wine-she-hai hitherto. con- 
cealed. “This will warm your heart; Hugel, end: 
‘make: you: ashamed: of speaking to your faithful 


and brought hither, What would you have mele, six ?” 
Herman produced a, vial filled with a clear. liquid, 
and) placing it in Oliver's hand, said : 
“ You-must.driak the contents,ef this; they will 
throw yon in a condition so nearly, resembling death 


‘Katrina as if she thought no more of herself. than to-/that, drunk as Baren Ardheim is,,he.will be unable to 


‘flirt: with the: boors:in the kitehen.” 
Pothis the:big German penitently replied : ' 
“I beg your pardon, little one, but I am teeamnch + 

imposed: on to ‘be goed- 

master thinks I am never tired, for after bringing 
this enemy ‘to him. off se. long a journey; he: ttoes:not : 
allow me'time enough to:rest my bones. Herevhe sets 
me to keep guard 
whether I am worn out or not.” 

“« Dhat isibecause he'trusts you se much,and besides, }: 
you knew he always-pays' you:well.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Sometimes —batof latediis cash seems’ to have run 
low; butit wilt be all right, Ll suppose, wher-he'hias 
made: that rich marriage: Give me the’ heart- 

comforter, Katy, for I havechad nothing to drink for 4 

‘siz mortal hours, and maybe you'll also give me 


\detect the imposition. Beferelesing consciousness you 
must act the farce. of a man.dying from the spbtle av- 
‘tion of a,cerresive poison, Do.you, think.youjcan do 


liumeured! te-nigiit. My-}:this ?” 


“ Certainly ; with, so mmneb atsiake I shall find it 


jeasy, evough—but,. pray excese me, sir. When | am 
ino longer sensible of-what is passing around me may 


over his'prisoner, without:caring |})1 inquire what -will be;done..with mo? My captor 


might choose to see me safely buried himeelf.” 
“Dhere is no danger of that, for Prinea Ernest 


shrinks: from the evidences of mortality. with, deeper 


dread and: aversion than anyone | have.ever known. 
When once convinced thet life ia: extinot in you 
frame ‘he will leave you tohis people, careless whetlier 
the rights of sepuitare-areirendered youatall, ‘The 
‘baxon’s: wine was-dra, and he: will not-be likely to 


‘be:in.a condition to.interfore teiore 1, have-had timo 


something else better worth having.” jito carryout! my: plans. 1.am:the-ateward of the prince, 


The girl blew him a kies: as she handed him the 


and I’ shall bave the ordexing. of what,alall'be done 


rbottle; in which the-coris was already loosened. She {with you. I-will see, that you are removed! te a place 


laughingly said: 

““Phatis grace-enough for such wine as-that.” 

With s rather disconselate look, Hugebdrained the 
liquor to'the last drop, then, wiping ‘his mouth, hesaid: 

‘*That’s:tao good not.to:retarn thanks»for;” and:be 
threw his brawny arm around the slight figure of 
Katrina before she seemed aware of his intention, and 
drawing her‘towards’him, said : 

“After the wine comes the desert, my pretty one. 
I must repay you for this nectar by a good ‘kissi” 

The girl pretended to struggle; and in so doing 
adroitly withdrew him: from the vicinity of the door, 
and before she finally submitted to receive the. caress, 
‘the two stood’ the deep embrasure of a window at 
some distance from the tower. 

Hugel was Katrina's accepted suitor, and he had 
long been endeavouring to induce her to name the 
day for their marriage. She now availed herself of 
her. power over him to detain as far'as possiblefrom the 
door-he had been ordered to watch, and through her 
feminine wiles she succeeded go well that, forthe 
time being, he was quite oblivious of Oliver, and 
the possible call he might make upon him. 

He was thinking only of the’ tantalizing, oherry- 
lipped Katrina, who was beguiling him with the 
assurance that before anotlier moon waxed and waned 
she would become his bride. 

In the meantime, Oliver had thrown himselfupon 
his bed, listening intently for some evidence that 
his new friend was ready to communicate with him. 


to the door. 

When they had gone he sat up, scarcely breathing, 
and awaited what might next ‘happen. 

Suddenly a faint grating noise was heard beneath 


door lifted, from-an. aperture barely large enough to 


From this opeuing Herman emerged, and after 
scrambling to his:feet be smiled, and said: 

“ This:is rather aw undignified mode of entranee, 
monsisur, but when more than life is at stake aman 
We bave but 
a few moments in which to arrange our plans; and 
we must use them-to the best advantage.” 

“You were, then, the author of the warning 
which saved my life—that is, if the fish were really 
poisoned.” ° 

““It was poisoned, or the warning would not have 
been sent. M. Ledru, if you wish to escape from the 
power of the Prince of Berchtols; you must carry out 
the deception you have begun even to the'simulation 
of death itself.” 

“ But how will it be possible for me to do that? I 
shall be so carefully examined those most in- 
terested in my fate that shamming dead will never 
deceive them.” 

Herman regarded him with his faleon glance. 

“ T came hither prepared for that difficulty. Iam 


the great lady who employed you, and it is from her 
that Icame. She bade me save you at all hazards, 
but:to dose you must place the most implicit confi- 
dence in me.” 





of exfety, amd afforded the means of returning to 


| }Bnghand.” 


“Thanks.” 

“You agreeto my proposals, then?” 

“Ido; what:elseiisieft me? Hven if,.by chance, 
Tshould really perish, who would be leftto grieve 
overmy fate? TPhedreavy farce called life will be 
over for me, and that: will. be all.” 

The: gleomy reelstessness- of. his tones did not sur- 
‘prise Hermam 

Believing liimato be: Ledru; he.did not: wonder that 
be should speak thus; for he wag aware of the past 
sufferings of that unfortunate man. 

But there was-no time to lose, as. Hugel might re- 
turn at‘any moment, and enter’ the room:to lodek aiter 
his prisoner. 

Herman:-gave ®liver the. potien, with directions ‘o 
drink the:whole of it, and, aftera brief space-of time, 
to play the pavtiof a person in extreme agony, kee p- 
ing up the deception till ite: bemumbed effects threw 
him into a state of uneousciousuess. Merman 
added : 

** You need have no fears as tothe result, monsieur, 
for L assure'you that my employer and myself are far 
more interested in keeping lifevin you than you seem 
to be in; living yourself.” 

Herman. had removed the large false whiskers he 
had worn om the ship, and Oliver did not recognize 
him as the same mau who had accompanied:siin io 
the inn at Amsterdam. 

The steward was perfectly in earnest in his last 
words, for since he: became aware that the Duchess of 
Lindorf was: ignorant of the precise place in which 
her daughter was to be found, he felt the greatess 
alarm lest sonie-accident should happen to the sup- 
posed Ledru, and the child be lost.sight of! by: those 
most interested in her fate. 

Herman could not understand bow it was that ber 
mother had not:provided: against such a contingency, 
but in her'anxiety to conceal the little Irene from tie 
vindictive pursuit of her kimsman, she seemed to have 
lost sight ‘of the:other danger entirely. 

Under these circumstances, Herman. undertook the 
difficult and*dangeronus task of saving Oliver-from the 
peril’ in which he stood, that he might afterwards 
learn what was so important to be known. He had 
listened to the denials of Oliver precisely as the others 
had done, supposing them to be nevessary to the 
preservation of his secret, for after the discevery o: 
the pocket-book in his possession, ie had dismissed 
every doubt asto hisidentity with Ledru. ; 

Oliver, on his #ide, thought it: best not to refer to 
his own statements just now, when Lis presumed con- 
nection with the lost child was bis only claim on the 
good offices of this.stranger. 

With a reckless defiance of fate he accepted the 
means of eseape proffered him, really caring very 
little whether the elixir brought sudden death: or only 
temperary oblivion. 

A slight movement was heard without, and the 
voice of Katrina rang out clear and distinct ; 

“ Good-nigiit, Hugel! I must-go bavk to my uncle, 
and you had bestlook after your prisoner.” 

Herman hastened to descend and close the orifice 
through which he had entered. This was barely ac- 
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complished when Huge! opened the door, aud thrust- 
ing his head in, he asked : 

“ How are you getting along, my lad? Is your 
heart too stout to cry out yet? Never mind; your 
time ig coming, and it won't be long before you'll beg 
for help, for the old baron don’t dese peuple for ne- 
thing, I can tell you!” 

Oliver made no reply, and the man closed the door 
as apruptly ws he had opened it. 

Left alone, Oliver grasped the ‘ttle, and before 
swallowing the potion he tried te review all the in- 
cidents of :is past life. He felt as one shaking hands 
with death, if not aetually doomed to the silent land, 
and he prayed earnestly to be forgiven for all the sins 
he had committed. 

He had made up his mind that if he passed safely 
through this strange crisis in his fate he would re- 
turn to Mabel, confess all that had happened to him, 
avd leave her to choose whether she would follow 
him into exile, or retain the solitary enjoyment of the 
wealth which should have been his. 

Then the vial was raised to his lips with a steady 
band, and drained to the last drop. ; 

In a few more moments his groans brought Hugel 
to the door, who asked: 

“Shall I sammen the prince? It is not yet too 
late to save you, and it is his wish to do so, if you 
will only tell him what he is so anxious to kuow.” 

Oliver impatiently waved his hand. 

“ I may be dying—it is probable that I am; but I 
refuse to see either of those men. By their cruelty 
they have brought me to this pass, and I will baffle 
them by dying in silence. Bring neither of them to 
my bedside to witness the agonies produced by their 
diabolical experiments on a helpless stranger.” 

Hugel, who had not imagined that so tragic a ter- 
mination as this was intended, seemed greatly 
shocked ; his heavy features assumed a sallow hue 
as he said: 

“Surely, man, you will not lie there and die the 
death of a dog when you can live and become rich 
by saying a few words to my master. He would 
never have given you that stuff if he hadn’t believed 
you would take the antidote on his own terms.” 

“ You see that he was mistaken. Yes—yes. I feel 


* the effects of the potion in every nerve of my frame, 


in my wavering consciousness ; but I will not lose 
my resolution. I will neither cry out for assistance, 
nor will I betray the trust confided to me. I will take 
my secret with me to the shadowy land, on whose 
verge I stand. Oh! that pang! Water—water. I am 
consumed with thirst.” 

The pitcher was empty; but Katrina, who still 
lingered in the corridor, laughed in her sleeve to 
think how cleverly her burly lover was deceived. She 
came to the door, and demurely said : 

“You must not leave your charge, Hugel, so I had 
better fill the pitcher for you.” 

“ Thank you, Katy; it’s lucky you didn’t go far 
away, for he’s took too bad to be left by himself.” 

Katrina tripped away, and soon returned with the 
ice-cold water, which Oliver thankfully accepted, and 
then sank back upon his couch, really feeling as if 
some subtle power were sealing up the springs of life 
in everlasting oblivion. 

Oliver seemed to sink so rapidly that the alarmed 
Hugel forgot his master’s injunction to summon him, 
and when Prince Ernest rushed into the tower, 
carrying in his hand the antidote he purposed to force 
upon his prisoner, he found him with locked lips and 
half-closed eyes, apparently lifeless, with Hugel 
sitting beside him, pallid as if frozen into stone, for 
the sage German had no idea of assisting his master 
really to commit a murder. 

“What is this, wretch?” exclaimed the prince, 
furiously shaking the shoulder of the man. ‘“ Why 
have I not been summoned before? How did you 
dare to let him die without calling on me to come to 
his assistance ?” 

“ He—he refused to let me do so, my lord,” stam- 
mered the man. “He sank away so suddenly that— 
that I scarcely knew he was going before he was 


“Is it death? Can it be true that he is already 
gone—goue where I cannot reach him? That 
wretched cook must have used more of the drug than 
was ordered. I believe that you were all in a con- 
spiracy to cheat me of what this man could have 
revealed. Call my uncle—let him examine his body, 
and see if life be extinct.” 

By this time Hugel had partially recovered his 
senses, and he doggedly said : 

“I will obey you, my lord; but before I go, I must 
speak in my own defence. So far from conspiring 
against this poor wretch, if I had believed that he 
would nearly perish from eating the food you ordered 
for him, I would never have permitted him to lie so 
long without assistance. I supposed the potion to be 
a trifling thing, from the effect of which he would 
soon be relieved.” 

“So it was, so it was. Do not stop to bandy words 





with me, caitiff, but bring Baron Ardheim hither, that 
he may suggest something to bring him round again. 
Hasten,‘ 1 say, for every moment ‘s precious.” 

Huge! went on his errand. 

The baron was still in his chair in the library, and 
with much effort was he aroused from his drunken 
slumber, and in an imperfect and hazy manner made 
te understand what had happened. 

In vain did he plunge his head into a basin of cold 
water to restore his usual vigour of strength. Only. 
partially sobered, he was compelled to lean het vily on 
the strong arm of Hugel, and accept his assistance in 
steadying his steps, before he could proceed to the 
apartment in which Oliver had been confined. 

His nephew met him with a torrent of reproaches. 

“Look there. Kehold the result of your carelessness. 
You dicta: ‘ie quantity of your cordial that was to 
be used, and the cook would never have dared to in- 
crease it. 

“Here is the man I have vainly followed up for 
years stark in death. He has escaped me with his 
important secret yet untold, and i am half tempted to 
believe that you have gone over to my enemy—that 
you are conspiring with her to cheat me of my in- 
heritance at last.” 

While he uttered this volume of words, the baron 
stared at him in stupid surprise. When he could at 
last get in a word be angrily retorted : ‘ 

“ Your temper will always make you play the fool, 
Ernest. What should I gain by such treachery as 
that, I should like to know? Cease your absurd accu- 
sations, and act like a man of sense. Remember, that 
if the man be dead, we still have a clue in our posses- 
sion.” 

Prince Ernest stepped aside, and the baron came 
near falling on the bed as he made an ineffectual 
effort to steady himself beside it. 

With the assistance of Hugel he was held up, and 
he institated what he believed to be a thorough ex- 
amination of the rigid figure stretched before him. 
But his perceptions were toe much blunted by the 
drugged wine he had taken to enable him to form a 
fair judgment of Oliver's actual situation. 

After passing his hands over the cold face, and 
feeling for some pulsation in the heart, he turned 
away with an oath, and said: 

“ The dog is dead, sure enough, yet what I gave 
him would scarcely have destroyed a sparrow. He 
had no stamina—none, none—or 4¢ could never have 
diedthus. Iam not to blame for what has happened, 
nephew, for I tried my best skill in your service. 
There is no use in stopping here. Faugh! help me 
away, and give me something to drink, for I amas 
dry as atruss of hay. Come with me, Ernest; there 
is no use in fretting over what can’t be helped. I 
will help you to find the child yet, so you need not 
look as if your last friend bave deserted you.” 

The prince recoiled, and exclaimed, ia tones in which 
dread and terror were combined : 

“ Then the man is really dead! He must not stay 
beneath this roof. I'll not have the ghastly skeleton 
intruding into the house I inhabit. Hugel, see that 
his body is removed at ounce to one of the out- 


ouses. 

“Whither shall he be taken, my lord? The ate- 
ward’s house is the only place to which he can be re- 
moved, unless you think one of the stables good 
enough for such as he is,” said the German, with 
some bitterness. “To which one shall I take him, 
my lord?” 

“ The stables are only sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of my blood horses, knave; then why sug- 
gest sending him there?” his master sharply asked. 
‘Remove him to Herman's house, and say to him that 
the sooner his body is disposed of the better for him. 
I leave everything to him, for I wish to hear no- 
thing more of the wretch who has played so 
infamous a trick upon me. Come, uncle; I will 
take you to your room, and to-morrow, when your 
brain is clearer, we will consult together on what is 
next to be done.” 

The baron accepted his assistance, and the two left 
the tower together, leaving Hugel to dispose of Oliver 
as he best could. 

When they were beyond hearing, Katrina suddenly 
emerged from the gloom of the corridor, and eagerly 
asked : 

“Ts it true, Hugel, that that poor young men is 
really gone?” : 

“Tam afraid he is, Katy, and them that brought 
him to this have walked off and left me to get him to 
Herman's house as I best can.” 

“Had I not better rum on before you, and tell 
my — what strange company you are bringing 
him ?” 

“ Yes, that will be best; but what brought you here, 
little one, and where have you been hiding yourself 
all this time?” 

“I stayed in the recess by the window, hoping 
you would come out again. Hugel, I hope you had 
nothing to de with bringing this poor fellow to such 





a passas this. If I thought so, the weddiag-day 
might never come.” 

“Stuff! don’t anger me with such foolishness, 
Katrina. You know that I only obeyed my orders, 
and bad nothing to do with my master’s wickedness 
This man only ate something at supper that disagreed 
with him, I suppose. Such things have happened 
here before, but if youer I prated about them we 
should be likely to get some of the baron’s cerdial of 
fate to reward us for our pains. There, run on aad 
tell Herman what has happened, and I will fellow 
with the poor creature in my arms. I am strong 
enough to carry him.” 

Katrina, who had played the part assigned her en - 
tirely to her ov , satisfactiovu, hastened to inform the 
steward of the suceess of his stratagem. 

She crossed the courtyard, and approached a small 
stone building which overlooked the stream. 

The door yielded to her touch, and crossing the 
outer room, she entered one in which was a smoulder- 
ing fire that could be brought to a@ bright blaze in a 
few momeats. Over this sat Herman, impatiently 
awaiting the summons he was cortain would come. 

The girl rushed towards him in a state of great ex- 
oitement, and exclaimed : 

“It has gone as you wished, master; the baron 
has been cheated into believing him actually dead, 
and the prince, in a great fright, has ordered him to 
be sent he. o.” 

Herman started up. 

“You are a sharp girl, Katrina, and you have 
earned your wedding —_— to-night. But when 
Hngel comes I must t tobe angry with you for 
being out so late.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand all that.. Rate me as 
soundly as you choose, I shall not mind.” 

The girl threw on wood, trimmed the lamp, and 
by the time the heavy steps of Hugel were heard ap- 
proaching, the room wore quite a cheerful aspect. 

As he came within hearing the voice of Herman 
arose in sharp reprimand to Katrina, and she was 
found standing submissively before her master when 
ber lover entered, his strange burden. 

As Hugel paused at the entrance, Herman asked, i 
an angry tone: 

“ Why should the prince trouble me with his dirty 
work? I was not employed for such service as this, 
and it is asking a great deal of me to expect me w 
keep so fearful a secret as this for him.” 

“The master orders, and it is our part te obey,” 
said Hugel, sententiously. ‘“ Where shall I put the 
man down, herr steward? You know that you must 
do the bidding of the prince, se where is the use of 
talking as if you can choose what you will do?” 

Herman grumbled. 

“Tam not his serf. I ama free man, who is pai: 
for his services, and [will make him pay rouudly 
enough for this one, he may be sure. Put the mai 
on my bed. If I had known that he was to be poi 
soned like acur I would never have helped to eu- 
trap him into my lord’s power. It is a shame tw 
have such things done in a Christian land.” 

“But the master did not mean to poison him; [ 
am sure of that, for he was quite furious when lie 
found that the stupid dullard had actually died sooner 
than tell what he was brought here to confess.” 

“Well, well—the thing is done, and excuses can't 
mend matters. Leave the body here, and I will see 
that it is disposed of before morn.” 

“What, by yourself? Will you not aeed my.as- 
sistance ?” 

“No; I have the means of gotting rid of him on 
hand. See,” and he opened a window which looked 
down the sheer descent of the granite wall on which 
his cottage stood, and peinted to the rushing river 
beating against it nearly a huudred feet below. 

“T can launch him into that turbid stream without 
assistance, and the whirlpool below never gives up its 
dead. ” 


A cold dew gathered on the brow of Hugel as he 
almost staggered towards the bed with his helpless 
burden. After a glance at Katrina, he grufily said : 

“TI ought to help you to launch the poor fellow, 
but if you can do it alone I shall be glad to be 
pees Somehow I feel as if I am to blame for 
letting the man die outright without begging of 
the prince to do something for him; if I hadu’t been 
thinking too much of Katy there, maybe I should 
have done better; but I forgot all about him, and 
when I went to him I thought it was too late.” 

‘‘Oh, Hugel, I hope you do not blame me,” 
whimpered the deceitful coquette. “Go along, do; 
1 won't have a man that follows old Adam’s ex- 
ample, and when anything goes wrong cries out, 
‘The woman thou gavest me tempted me,’ No I 
won't—so get along with you.” 

Rather taken aback at this outburst, Hugel would 
have endeavoured to make his peace with his lady 
love, but Herman pointed to the door, and said: 

“Itis past midnight, and I have much to attend 
to before dawn. Leave me to manage the affair for 
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my lord, and you and Katrina can settle your diffi- 
culties some otlrer time.” 

Accustomed to obey the steward as implicitly as 
the prince himself, and anxious as Hugel was to put 
himself right with Katrina, he had no other resource 
but to retire at once. 

With a doleful look towards the averted face of 
the young girl, he slowly made his way from tfle 
room and left the house. 

The ‘oor was then securely fastened, a rousing 
fire made, and the girl hastened to prepare a strong 
stimulating drink, in which Herman diffused a 
powder he took from a small medicine-chest. A 
bucket of ice-cold water was then brought in, and 
the face, hands and breast of Oliver bathed in it 
till reaction began to take place. 

When the deadly chill artificially produced left his 
flesh, @ faint tinge of colour appeared on his cheeks, 
respiration became perceptible, and he began to re- 
cover the consciousness of what was passing around 
him. 

So soon as he could swallew, Herman placed to his 
lips the draught he had prepared, and said : 

“Drink this—it will throw you into a natural 
sleep, from which you will awake with your mind 
clear and your body strengthened for what will then 
lie before you.” 

Oliver understood and obeyed with the docility of a 
child, and in half an hour he was slumbering calmly 
and sweetly, and with his preserver watching over 
tim. 

(To be continued ) 


WILDWOOD GRANGE. 


Wii_pwoop GRANGE was a lovely place. It lay in 
one of the loveliest valleys, and was famous through 
all the surrounding country for its beauty. It was 
the home of the Ware family, and had been for years. 

The Wares held their-own among the proudest 
gentry of the country, for they could boast a live 
ancestor in the train of the Conqueror, and a dead one 
under the walls of Acre. 

The family had never been titled, but it had always 
been good in the eyes of society. 

A long, unbroken line bad transmitted the Grange 
from father to son down to the time of the last Squire 
Ware. 

The old squire was a bluff, hale old fellow, the 
very beau-ideal of the country gentleman of the olden 
times. He was loved and respected by all his neigh- 
bours, and looked up toas a father by his tenants. 

The squire had married when very young, and had 
been deprived of his wife by an accident a few years 
afterwards. Mrs. Ware left him one child, a son, 
whom he named Richard. 

Young Richard Ware became his father’s idol. He 
grew up to be a fine, promising boy. Family pride 
made the old squire very rigid with him, which was 
far more painful to father than to son. Young 
Richard chafed smartly under this, and grew to think 
his father harsh and stern with bim. 

When he was about nineteen he began a wild, 
reckless career. 

No young man in the county was more famous for 
his reckless dissipation than he, and no one ever did 
more to deserve such a reputation. 

It wrung the old squire’s heart to see his boy lead 
such a life, and he exerted himself to the utmost to 
check him in it. He was unfortunate in the choice of 
the measures he used. He met Richard's misconduct 
with sternness and reproaches. 

Kindness and sympathy would have accomplished 
more, but the heavy heart of the squire was so bowed 
down that he thought the means she used were the best. 

Thus matters went on from bad to worse. 

The squire’s household consisted of himself, his 
housekeeper, his son, and a young girl) whom he had 
adopted for her father’s sake. Very dear to him was 
Helen Willis. 

She was as good as she was beautiful, and, grateful 
to the squire for his kindness to her, she soon trans- 
ferred to him all the love she had borne her dear 
parents. 

As she grew up, more beautiful and attractive 
every day, the squire began to cherish the hope that 
Richard would love the young girl, and that her good- 
ness and purity would draw him from the fatal path 
he was pursuing. ‘ 

Richard did love her, and with a devotion that 
nothing could shake. He regarded her as the best 
and purest of women, and his love for her was gra- 
dually and silently reforming his whole life. 

His friends noticed that he was slowly leaving off 
his old ways and exhibiting every day less relish for 
dissipation. 

His love was returned, too, in all its fulness. Helen 
loved him with all her heart, and it was not long 
— the two came to an understanding in the 
matter. 





Helen, while she confessed her love for him, told 
him frankly that she would never marry himas long 
as he continued his wild and dissipated life, and 
Richard promised to be a better man. 

One morning, a few days after this, Helen and the 
squire each found a letter from Richard lying on their 
plates at breakfast. 

To his father he told all that had passed between 
Helen and himself, and his determination to be a 
better man. 

He said he feared it would be impossible to reform 
entirely in the midst of his old associates, and sur- 
rounded by all the temptations which he would meet 
there, so he had resolved to leave England, and make 
the trial among strangers. 

He had a friend, a good, steady man, who was cap- 
tain of a ship which was about to sail for South 
America. He was going out in that ship. 

He would be gone a year, and he hoped to return a 
better man. To Helen he repeated this, and assured 
her of his honest love for her, and asked her to wait 
until the expiration of the year, when he would return 
and claim her for his own. He could not trust him- 
self to say farewell to either, and chose this method 
of announcing his departure. 

“Heaven bless the boy!” sobbed the old squire. 
“ His heart is right, after all, and we shall have him 
back with us a better and a wiser boy.” 

The year passed away cheerfully, if not happily, 
both the squire and Helen looking forward - hopefully 
to the time when they should have their loved one 
with them once more. 

The year ended, and they commenced to be impa- 
tient for his return. 

At last there came a letter from the captain of the 
shipin which Richard had sailed. 

It contained sad news for the waiting ones. The 
vessel had gone down in a terrific storm ; and all hands 
but the captain and three of the men had been lost. 
These had clung to a piece of the mast and had been 
picked up by a passing vessel. 

Richard was among the missing. Then followed 
the usual expressions of sympathy on the part of the 
good-hearted captain, but they were lost upon those 
for whom they were intended. 

The blow fell upon the squire with crushing force. 
All his hopes were blasted. 

He sank gradually under his affliction, and it was 
easy to see that grief was killing him. 

His sorrow was neither violent nor demonstrative, 
but of that silent, eating kind that is so fatal to its 
victim. 

Helen felt the death of her lover as keenly as did 
his father, but she hushed her own heart-achings, 
and endeavoured to comfort the stricken old man. 
Thus she learned to control her own grief, but did 
not grieve the less for this. She had loved Richard 
Ware with a deep and holy love which she felt could 
never die. 

At last the old squire grew worse, and took to his 
bed. He sank rapidly. His physician could do no- 
thing for him, for be was dying of a broken heart. 
He died just two years after his son’s departure, 
leaving Helen alone in the world. This was only 
a week before Christmas. 

A letter from the heir to the Grange, who was a 
distant relative of the squire, requested that the 
funeral should be postponed until Christmas, when 
he should be down to attend it, and take possession 
of the property. To Helen he wrote that he was 
sorry he could not offer her a home at the Grange, 
but that she must prepare to leave it immediately 
after the funeral. 

This was a crushing blow to Helen.» It came upon 
her in the midst of her sorrow for the good man who 
had done so much for her. What was she to do? 
Where was she to go? She had no friends in the 
world, and was now to be thrust out of her happy 
home. 

On Christmas eve the new heir came down from 
London. He wasacold, stern man, and a glance 
showed Helen that she had nothing to hope from 
him. 

He busied himself with looking over the property 
and the contents of the Grange. 

The next morning the housekeeper, who had re- 
ceived notice the night before to leave after the 
TT came to Helen with a pleased look on her 
ace. 

“ Miss Helen,” she said, “the new master’s going 
to turn you out, but you won’t be so unlucky, after 
all. There’s a gentleman here just come down from 
London who wishes to see you after the funeral. He 
has a Christmas present for you, and a nice one it is, 
too.” 

The funeral was over, and Helen had returned to 
the Grange. 

As she was going to her chamber Mr. Lang, the 
new master, asked to see ::4r iu the parlour. 

She entered, and found him standing by the fireplace 
‘watching for her. 





“Miss Willis,” he said, slowly. 
found a home?” 

“T have not, sir,” she replied. ‘“I have been so 
overwhelmed with grief since I received your lette 
that I have been incapable of doing anything.” 

“T am sorry for it,” he said, coldly; “I need the 
Grange, and shall expect you to leave it to-morrow.” 

‘“* You don’t mean to turn her out like a dog, do you, 
man ?” asked a strange voice. ‘‘ For shame on you 

Both looked around, and saw a tall, fine-lookin:: 
man standing in the shade of theroom. His hat wis 
drawn down 60 that they could not see his face. 

“What mean you by intruding on these premises 
sir?” exclaimed Mr. Lang, fiercely. 

“Miss Willis can tell you, perhaps,” said th 
stranger, removing his hat and coming forward. 

Helen glanced at him a moment, and faintly mur- 
muring “ Richard,” sank into his outstretched arms 

It was indeed Richard Ware, returned home again. 
He had been saved from death by a passing vess! 
after his shipwreck, and, after a long delay, had suc 
ceeded in reaching home just in time to attend his 
father's funeral and save his promised wife from 
additional suffering. 

He was the gentleman from London of whom tlie 
housekeeper had spoken, and the happiness he broug)it 
with him was his Christmas gift to Helen. 

My. Lang left the Grange suddenly, very much put 
out at seeing so fine a property snatched away from 
him. 

In spite of their grief for the squire, the yo inz 
people were very happy, and when it was known that 
Richard had indeed returned to claim his own, Christ- 
mas at Wildwood Grange was anything but a sad 
day. J.J. 


“T hope you have 


Ir a bottle be half filled with ground coffee, such as 
is used for making that beverage, and the bottle then 
filled with cold water, and the cork repmoed, the 
evolution of gas or air will be so great as to force out 
the cork. It is also stated that the force is sufficient 
to burst the bottle if the cork be tightly secured. 

Tue Ovpest Innapirant.—A human skull has 
been discovered in a mine shaft 150 ft. deep in Cali 
fornia. The discovery is remarkable in the fact tliat 
the skull was found, it is said, in the Pleiocene. ‘lhe 
oldest known relics of the human race found up to 
the present have been found in the blue lias formation 
The Pleiocene is much older, therefore it is probable 
that this skull is the oldest relic of man in existence 
The Abbeville jaw bone is thrown into theshade. A 
lecture has been delivered on the subject by Professor 
Whitney in the California Academy of Sciences. 

A Weattny Porter.—A short time since the head 
porter of Trinity College, Cambridge, died, and it has 
since turned out that he had amassed between 
£15,000 and £20,000 during the period in which he 
had held office. Accerding to the regulations in force 
he was entitled to make a charge of one ha!fpenny for 
every letter which was delivered through the post 
office to him fer the undergraduates, and the receipts 
from this source must have amounted to no incon 
siderable sum in a society which musters some 600 
resident students. The authorities of the college pro- 
pose to pay the new porter a fixed salary of £250 pe: 
annum. There are upwards of forty candidates for 
the vacant post. 

A Srncutar Lanp Suipr.—The Cleveland, Ohio, 
of September 28th, relates a remarkable occurrence 
which took place in that city the day before. It seems 
that there was an oilrefinery situated in a ravine on 
the north side of Hill Street, which is filled up to grade 
across the gorge. About twelve o'clock the man in 
charge of the works saw about fifty feet of this em 
bankment moving rapidly towards the buildings, whick 
it reached and cryshed, filling the ravine with earth to 
the depth of four or five feet, deposited quite leve! 
The singular feature of this affair is that it was not 
the falling of a steep bank, but a vast mass of earth 
was forced out horizontally by some unknown agency, 
carried some of it seventy-five yards on nearly a level. 
There was some water with the slide, but the greater 
part of the earth which moved was not even wet. 

ENGINEERING PROGRESS IN QUEENSLAND.—Tho 
Brisbane Waterworks, Queensland, was, by the last 
advices, nearly completed. The dam was finished, 
and the pipes in the town were nearly all laid. The 
river Brisbane was being much improved under the 
department of the engineer of harbours and rivers. 
The works at the Swinton Mill Rocks were com- 
pleted, and the new channel isa very satisfactory one. 
It had been determined to forma depdt on tlie left 
bank of the river at this place, for the plant and 
material on the wholo length of the river. ‘The 
Cleveland jetty, in :he same town, has been completed, 
and is likely to prove a work of groat usefulness. It 
is 1,060 ft. in length, and at the extreme end there 
isan average depth of from 4 ft. to 6 ft. at low water. 
The total cost of the jetty has been £5,000; andit has 
been so constructed as to be capable of lengthening at 
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any future time at a comparatively trifling expendi- 
ture. It ig probable, however, that no necessity will 
arise for extending the jetty to a great depth of water 
for some time to come. The ironwork for ove of the 
most important works in the town—the Brisbane 
Bridge—having arrived out, the first of the huge cylin- 
ders had been sunk toits permanent depth of 13 ft. 
The portable engine used for removing the water was 
made by Messrs. Rushton and Proctor, of Lincoln. It 
isa @ouble cylinder 10-horse power affair, working up 
to a pressure of 60 lb., the action being horizontal. It 
works at an average of sixty revolutions to the minute, 
and the spindle of the pump being turned at an average 
of 400 revolutions per minute, cast up through two 
4 in. pipes a volume of water equal to about 10,000 
gallons per minute, 





FACETIZA, 


Tue only military command understood by land- 
lords—“ Charge.” 

A poctor’s wife attempted to move him by her 
fears. “Ann!” said he, “tears are useless. 1 have 
analyzed them. They contain a little phosphate of 
lime, some chlorate of sodium, and water.” 

A MALE “ VENUS.” 

A minister was once requested to baptize a male 
infant by the name of Venus. 

“Venus!” cried he to the godfather, very sharply, 
for he was of a choleric temper, although as kind a soul 
as ever breathed—‘‘stuff and nonsense! In the first 
place, Venus is not a man’s name at all,but a woman's; 
and, secondly, it was the name of an infamously bad 
woman. You ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
wish that eny Christian child should be so named.” 

“ Grandfevther was christened Vanus,” returned 
the sponsor, doggedly. 

“Your grandfather was christened Venus, sir! 
Impossible! Is he alive? Where is he?” 

At these words an exceedingly ancient person, 
looking as little like Venus as can possibly be 
imagined, tottered slowly forth from the congregation, 
for the christening was taking place during the after- 
boon service. 

‘Is your name Venus?” inquired the clergyman. 

“ Well, yes, sir, they always calls me Vanus.” 

** And do you mean to say that you were christened 
by that name?” 

“ Yes, sir; at least, I believe they write it out 
Sil-vanns; but they always called me Vanus.” 


AN Irishman, who was near-sighted, was about to 
fi¢!:t a duel, and insisted that he should stand six 
paces nearer to his antagonist than the Jatter did to 
bim, and they were both to fire at the same time. 

INGENIOUS Repty.—* Why do you eontinue to re- 

itu iquors?” “Jf I did not sedi, these 

ng fellows would not come to my shop, and. I 
i have no chance to give them. good advice,” 

A TRAVELLER lately describing a tropical shower, 
wrote to a friead the following words: “The rain- 
drops were extremely large, varying in size from a 
shilling te-two shillings.” 

“PLEASE, Mr. Smith, papa wants to know if you 
won't lend lim the model of your hat?” “Cer- 
tainly, my son—what for?” “He wants to make a 
ecare-crow.” 

DOUBTFUL. 

Before a court of common pleas a case of breach 
of promise was recently under consideration. The 
breach between the parties was apparent enough; 
but, as to the promise, there existed a slight shadow 
of doubt, until the plaintiff set the matter right, as 
follows: 

Question by the defendant’s counsel: 

“Did my client enter into a positive agreement to 
marry you?” 

Answer: “Not exactly; bnt he courted me a good 
deal, and he telled my sister Jane that he intended to 
marry in our family.” 

A coop Quaker lady, after listening to the extrava- 
gant yarns of a tradesman, as ieng as her patience 
would allow, said to him: “Friend H., what a pity it 
is that it isa sin to lie when it is so necessary to. tay 
business.” 

INNOCENCE OR Wit—Wuicw 1s iT ?—A German 
writer observes, in a late volume.on the secial con- 
dition of Great Britain: “ There is such a scarcity of 
thieves in England that they are obliged to offere 
reward for their discovery.” England has te pay déily 
for the recovery of thieves thesum.of £2,000. 

In'a Glasgow newspaper office the ‘porter fell 
asleep, and ne admission could be obtained. In the 
upper cYffice there was a telegraph clerk .working the 


telegraph to London, so the person wi sets nut get} what is that to = 


admission Went tothe neaxest telegraph station and 
sent a message fo London, te syeturn a telegram to the 
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upstairs clerk to come down and wake the porter. 
This was done within a few minutes. Rather round- 
about, yet expeditious. 

A PRANK DOCTOR, 

The celebrated German physician, Hufeland, o® 
being presented to a reigning prince of one of th® 
small states of the German Confederation, the exalted 
personage, in the fervour of his admiration of Hufe- 
land’s great professional skill, said to him: 

“You are so famed a physician, you. know the 
human body so intimately, that you must really be 
able to cure every disease!” 

“ Your highness,” replied Hufeland, “it is with us 
physicians as with the night watchman: we know 
the leading streets and byways tolerably well; but as 
to what is going on inside the houses, we can only 
guess at that.” 


A WHILE ago a farmer in the north lost his wife, 
and out of love for her memory called his estate 
“Glenmary.” A neighbour having met with the same 
affliction, and equally desirous of keeping before him 
the image of his dear departed, followed his example, 
and this farm is now known.by the name of “ Glen- 
betsy.” 

“Morner,” said little Ned, one morning, after 
having fallen out of bed, “I think I know why I fell 
out of bed last night. It was because I slept. too 
near where I got in.” Musing a litile.while as if 
in doubt whether he had given the right. explena- 
tion, he added: ‘‘ No, that wasn’t the reason ; it was 
because I slept too near where I fell.out.” 


Reparter.—A constable was-stationed at the door 
of the hustings to prevent the crowd from: forcing 
their way among the candidates. A gentleman came 
up to lim, and putting a shilling into his hand, said, 
with an attempt to putoff thesmallness of thedonation, 
“T take it for granted there's alittle corruption here?” 
“ Yes, sir,” sdid the constable, looking at the shilling, 
“but this is too little.” 

Meat Ir Is!—An Irishman who has heard it 
stated that all flesh is grass, wishes to know whether 
hay is beef a-la~mowed.—Fun Almanack, 1867. 

IN-TENSE-LY PARTICULAR. 

Handsome Cabby. —“ Here you are, sir!” 

’ Cute Party.—“ No! ‘There you err, er!”"—Fun 
Almanack, 1867. 

METEOROL-LOL-DEROLOGY.—Mistakes in the ca- 
lendar are generally known as almanachronisms. 
Lhe majority of stars have five points, but the Dog- 
star has an extra point allowed it during the shoot- 
ing season. LHclipses which are not visible cannot, 
as a rule, be seen from Greenwich Observatory ; 
but arrangements may be entered into as to this, for 
which consult the Clerk of the Weather on the 
premises.—Fun Almanack, 1867. 

THAT'S THE TICKET. 

Fierce Tieket-collector (to nervous little gent whe has 
worried his ticket into shreds). —“ Call that a ticket! 
Well, we'll get the company to prewide you with a 
rag doll next time you travel by this line.”—Fan 
Alnanack, 1867. 


Wry are people of short memories necessarily 
covetous ?—Because they’re always for-getting some- 
thing.— Fun. 

Lecau.—Why is s lgwyer the most il]-used man 
in our social system ?—Because though he may drive 
his own carriage, he must draw the conveyances of 
other people.—Fun. 

Lrecat Lients.—We understand. that the new 
law-courts will not. be illuminated by the ordinary 
gas-chandeliers, but by a series ef pendextes lites, as 
the lawyers say.— Fun. 


LOOKING OUT FOR SQUALLS. 

First Fisherman (looking at the horizon).—“ Dost 
think we shall have a storm, Bill ?” 

Second Ditto (looking nearer home).—“ Ay! I see 
the old gal was looking queer, so I'and the kids cleared 
out!" — Fun. 

VirtTuF ITs own Rewarp.—Our gallant volun- 
teers devote themselves so thoroughly to their duties 
that they deserve recognition. It is therefore with 
pleasure that we remind those who practise at the 
batts continually that they are going the surest way 
to make themselves an-aim.— 


MORE SERVANTGALISM. 

Our friends the servantgals are. going too far 
ahead for'us. See heres 

“ Parlourmaid, or Housemaid and Parlourmaid in a 
small carriage family. Wait well at table. Good 
needlewoman. Five years’ character.—E. M.,” &c. 

What does E. M. mean? What is a small carriage 
family? A family that seeps a perambulator? If so, 
pariourmaid? We did not know it 
was ber duty te wheel the children about the streets. 
But perhaps she means a smal) family that keeps.a! 


carriage. Again, what is that to the parlourmaid ? 
We should be sorry to send ours into the mews, to 
mop the carriage, and whistle, and swear at the horses 
as they stamp in the stable, as is our coaehman's 
business. But, thirdly, she may mean that she desires 
to wait on people who go out in a carriage, And, 
thirdly, we don’t see what that is to her? Ladies do 
npt usually offer the third seat in the carriage to their 
parlourmaid, however pretty she may be. Unless 
E. M. means that she intends to flirt with the coach- 
man, and thereby get him to drive her out in the 
small carriage when the family are out of town, we 
really cannot tell what the gal lias to do with the 
vehicle. Is she particular, about. the arms on the 
carriage, or would she be good enough to specify 
whether she wishes for silver axle-boxes?— Punch. 
THE CONNOISSEUR. 

Host (smacking his lips).—* There, my boy, what do 
you think of that? I thought I'd give you a treat. 
‘That's ’34 port, sir!” 

Guest.—“ Ah! and a very nice, sound wine, I should 
say! I believe it’s quite as good as some I gave 37s. 
for the other day !”—Punch. 

GENERAL Massacre.—A gallant French friend was 
horrified on being told on the 9th of November that 
there was hardly a municipal town in England where 
men were not busily engaged in “ Shooting the bell(e)s !” 
— Punch. 

THE..GRAMMAR CLASS EXAMINATION. 

Preceptor (blandly).—“ Very good, Charles, very 
good, indeed. Now, Charles, what is a verb ?” 

Charles.—“ A yerb.is a noun,sir.”’ 

Preceptor (aghast).—“ A what ? 
How d’ye make that out 7” 

Charles.—“ Because it’s-the name of a thing, sir.” 

Preceptor-( furiously).—" Name of a thing! Wiat 
thing, bleckhead?” 

Charles.—** Of a part of speech.” 

Preceptor (euttingly).—* Ana. pray, what in your 
wisdom may a part of speechbe?” ~ 

Charles.—‘‘ Part of a. noun, sir; beeause speech is a 
noun.” 

[Charles is told he will be called.up. privately.—Punci. 


A yerb a noun? 


One of the coal mines at Whitehaven extends.under 
the sea to.a distance of 3,200 yards from the shore. 

At the Paris Exhibition France requires more than 
15:acres in the, palace, and’ 27} in the park, or in all 
424 acres. 

Ir bas been roughly estimated that London con- 
sumes 300,000 fat cattle annually, which, at an ave- 
rage weight of 6 cwt. eae, would amount to 90,000 
tons of beef. 

Upwarps of twenty million persons have visited 
the Crystal Palace during the eleven years and a half 
it has been opened to the public, making an average 
of over five thousand per day. 

SKELETONS my SiatTe.—Polishing slate, brought 
from Bohemia, has been computed to contain in.every 
cubic inch forty-one thousand millions of animacules. 
Since a cubic iuch of this slate wei 220 grains, iv 
every siugle grain there are 187 millions of'skeletons, 
and one of them would, therefore weigh about 
1-187,000,000th of a grain. 

A Femare Exrloner or Arrica—hdlle. Tinne, 
thecelebrated Dutch lady wlio has made an expedition 
into Africa, mod hasbeen taken prisover more than 
once, Has astonished the natives of some coast places 
by ‘putting in inher yaeht Unny. The lady isabout 
26, and acts as captain. Pour ofther followers are 
Arnbds. 

Ir is proposed to take away the much-broken and 
bedaubed statue of George I1., by Bachard, whieh has 
so long ad ignowiniously oceupied the centre of 
Leicester Square. It may be well to remind the reader 
that this work steod originally at Canons, the seat o! 
the Duke of Chandos, whence, in 1747, it was pur- 
chased, and placed where it now is. 1t’was formerly 
gilt. + 

Curnrous Pespre.—aA pebble (pure silex) was re- 
cently picked up at Eastbourne by the son of .a lapi- 
dary, of Terminus Road, This stone, on being cut.and 
polished, was found to contain the profile of a dog's 
head, as perfect, it is said, as if drawn by am artist. \. 
less than twenty guineas has been refused for this 
great curiosity, which is mouuted as a brooch ; and 
it is valued at fifty guineas. 

A Woman's Masx.—What a. mask the unhappy 
wife is forced for prudence and .seli-respect to. wear 
over that tear-bedewed face of Lers!.Jf she do not 
vwear it, and.f she let the.tears fall down in thesig|t 
of all, burning, ploughshares will not be tow tot ior 
her feet to walk on, and she must carry live coals 
from the world’s altar, though they. scerch her 
trembling fingersto the bone. Full of sympathy as 
the world is for her sorrows. if. only, delicately. indi- 





cated—lifting a mere corner of the vial daintiky—it 
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has neither sympathy vor respect if broadly shown 
and rung into its ears through a six-foot speaking- 
trumpet. The mask of the ill-mated spouse, male or 
female, must be of peculiar mannfacture and most 
careful manipulation ; the kind more usually adopted, 
because most generally approved of, being one em- 
bodying a gentle patience, a plaintive manner of 
martyrdom—St. Cecilia exhaling her soul in mourn- 
ful music, St. Sebastian lying speechless under the 
cruel arrows piercing his heart. 


WATER IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 


A LECTURE on this important and interesting sub- 
ject was delivered by Mr. Johnson. 

He reminded his audience that water is apparent 
to us under three forms:—solid, as in ice;. liquid, as 
in the water we drink; vapour, as in steam; and 
then he informed them that the constituents of water 
are, by weight, eight pounds of oxygen to one pound 
of hydrogen ; or, by measure, one quart of oxygen to 
half a pint of hydrogen, impurities berag added from 
time to time, 

Water, he said, is to be found in all kinds of sub- 
stances—animal, vegetable, and mineral—and in an 
ordinary man, weighing, say, 154 Ib., 111 Ib. of that 
individual are composed of water, leaving only the 
emall amount. of 43 lb. for all the other ingredients 
of his composition—and tkere are 17 of them! 
The purest of all water is distilled water ; but that is 
not so pure as some people: think, for streng traces 
of organic matter can be found init ; and there are 
some kinds of awimial life in the lower order of crea- 
tion that can.bear a little boiling. 

If we want very pure water the better plan is 
to boil it for two or three hours in an uncovered 
vessel, and then distil] it. However, he did not think 
that distilled water was the fittest drink we could 
, have. His faith in the arrangements of Providence 
was such that he believed, if the millions of. human 
beings on earth required. distilled- water, it would have 
been supplied to them. 

There are certain salts, and oxygen, and carbonic 
acid in water, all of which are very refreshing when 
taken in moderation and in water. Distillation de- 
stroyed mest of these; and, therefore, distilled water 
was not quite so good or so grateful as some persons 
think it. The purest water obtainable on a large 
scale was rain water; but not the washing of our 
reofs, collected in an old woeden tank which should 
have been burnt long ago; but rain water properly 
caught and stored. 

Nevertheless, rain water was not entirely pure. In 
its passage through the air it colleeted various sub- 
stances, more particularly the pollen of plants and 
other floating vegetable matters. Hence it came to 
us contaminated, and, in some districts, rain water, 
if kept for any length of.time, will turn. putrescent. 
ix cholera seasons it would be as well for those who 
could do so to use rain water. Various matters com- 
ing from cholera patients are likely to get into the 
ordinary water by means of wells, er otherwise, and, 
perhaps, it would be better ifat such times we relied 
more on rain water than we actually do. 

After experimenting upon several samples of water, 
showing. how its purity could.be tested, Mr. Johnson 
said, he was astonished there were: not cheap baths in 
Brighton. The ocean did very wel to refresh one's 
self in; but a sea bath was not the kind of cleansing 
bath a working man wanted. Unless.he bad the kind 
of bath he required, the working man would be 
feverish and hot, for the state of his skin would not’ 
allow of the cooling exuding process, and to take 
away the thirst thus caused le would go to the 
public house. If he hac@> clean, skin he would desixe 
only bealthy and moral recreation. 

‘The lecturer concluded by saying that, as he passed 
through the large manufacturing towns and saw tlie 
immense amount of steam vapour escaping into the 
atmosphere, be lamented that waste, for he knew that 
if all that vapour were collected into proper tanks it 
would supply the people with just the very sort of 
bathing water they wanted; and,in alluding to 
domestic arrang ts, ded filtration, 
chiefly enlarging upon the merits: of Daucneii’s 
system of filteriug through animal charcoal, the very 
best medium yet discovered for purifying water. 





ADPULTERATION IN Spatn.—The Lpoca of Madrid 
gives such a description of Madrilene diet,.as to make 
it appear that the only genuine article to be procured 
is garlic. The butter is composed of tallow, rem- 
nants of cheese, the juice of the petals of marigold, 
and raw potatoes and reduced to pulp. Bread 
is adulterated with the flower of peas, beans, &c., and 
whitened with carbonate of magnesia, bicarbonate of 
soda, plaster of paris, alabaster, we. Most. cf the 
ci colsse sold at Madrid does not contain a particle 
©: :9ty«, for which flour, fat, and a few aromatic acb- 

‘pices are subsgitbted, Sausages are made with ail 


kinds of villanous ingredients, such as the remains 
of dead horses. The list might bo almost indefinitely 
prolonged; but the Madrilene art of adulteration seems 
to have attained its highest perfection in the aduliera- 
tion of wines and’ spirits, which they manufacture 
leaving out the juice of the grape altogether. 

An Inpian Bripe—<An Arkansas paper gives an 
account of the marriage of a gentleman recently to a 
Choctaw belle, Miss Kath-le-mo-he, daughter of 
‘“*Black Cloud,” a Caddo chief. The lady is described 





as a full-blooded Caddo, over six feet in stature, very 
comely, and straight as one of the pines of the North- 
ern wildernesses. At the wedding the bride wore 
silver decoratious in her hair weighing over a pound. 








MABELLE. 


Trov art the gifted and the good ; 
In thy clear eye a spell 

By which the demons are subdued 
That haunt my heart’s deep cell. 

I wore thy, favour in my crest 
When. arming, for the strife; 

A soldier's blessing on thee rest, 
Bright day-star of my life, 

Mabelle! 

Bright day-star of my life. 


My spirit, when these limbs are bound 
By slumber’s mystic chain, 
Thy maiden couch te, hover round, 
Will cross the dark blue main. 
My. harp’s best strain thou canst command, 
My sword if need there be ; 
Love shields me roving on the land, 
Or sailing on the sea, 
Mabelle! 


Or sailing on’ the sea. W. 21..0. H. 








GEMS. 


MEETING AND Partrxe.—It is only when we meet 
and when we part that we feel the full strength of our 
love. We are like Memnen’s statue, which was 
warmed by the sun’s: daily rays, but became vocal only 
when the Deity visited it and departed. 

PARENTAL Responstgtity.—T he father moulds the 
head, the mother the heart; the father appeals to the 
understanding, the mother to the affections; the 
father prepares for time, the mother for eternity. 
Happy the childrem who heed the wise teachings of 
both, 


We should judge of others, not only by what we 
feel, but by what we observe. Our own weak and 
strong points are not necessarily those of our friends. 
To know others thoroughly, however, it is necessary 
that we should know ourselves, otherwise the sensi- 
bility of our judgment will become-blunted, and the 
faculty itself will gradually disappear. 


STATISTICS. 


Wuat 1s AN Inct or Rain?—An English acre 
consists of 6,272,640 square ineties, and an inch deep 
of rain on an acre yields 6, 272,660 cubic inches of 
water, which, at 277,274 cubic inches to the gulton, 
makes.22,622°5 gallons; and as a gallon of distilled 
water weighe 10. 1b., the rainfall. of one ineh onan 
acre is 226,225° lb. avoirdupois, but 2,240 Ib. on avten, 
and, consequently, an inch deep oftrain weighs 100,963 
tons, or close upon 101 tons per acre. For evéry 100th 


Of am inch a ton of water falls per acre. 


Movement oF Gotp.—The value of the gold im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in September was 
1,739,406. as compared with 766,4047. in September, 
1865, and. 1,169,667. in September, 1864. ‘he in- 
crease observable in. September this year arose.from 
the increased receipts. of gald from. France, Australia, 
&c. Lbe value of the gold exported from the United 
Kingéom in September was 768,260/., as’ compared 
with 6095997. in September, 1865, and 624;/2292. in 


have been ineonsiderable, but for a large movement 
to the United States. Theimportsof gold in the-fivet 
nine months’ of this year show a large increase, 
having amounted, to September 30 this’ year, to 
19,802,9137, as compared with 9,643,0017., to the 
corresponding date of 1865, and 12,580,806/. to the 
sorresponding. date of 1864. Lhe imports of gold 
from France have. been on a considerable scale this 
year. ‘The’receipts have also sensibly’ increased from 
Australia—4,639,371. having come to band ftom 
that quarter this year, as. compared: with 2,155,2320. 
to the ing date of 1665, amd 2,421,7224. to 
the corresponding date-of 1865. ‘(he-reeetpte of gold 
from the: United: States to Septensver 30° this’ year 
were 7,846;8861,, as compared with 3.258;2577. in 1865, 





and 5,167,938L in 1864 (corresponding periods). ‘She 


September, 1864. Lhe exports of September would } 


exports of gold from the United Kingdom to Sep- 
30 this year amounted to 11,756,581, as compared 
with 5,483,466/. to thecorresponding dates of 1865, and 
10,292,4642. to the corresponding date of 1864. The 
great increase in the exports arose on French account, 
the shipments to that empire to September 50 thi 

year having been 7,929,4627. as compared with 
2,503,5671. to the corresponding date of 1865, ani 

5,425,4522. to the corresponding date of 1804. The 
United States took 1,004,881/. of our gold to Septem 

ber 30 this year,as.compared with 19,6402. in 1805 
and 182,823/. in 1864 (corresponding periods), 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To fix labels on tin, use French polish, or a solution 
of shellac im naphtha or alcohol. 

To detect copper in pickles, put some of the pickle 
cut small, into a vial with 2 or 3 drs. of liquid am 
monia, diluted with one-half tle quantity of water 
Shake the vial; when, if the most.minute portion o/ 
copper be prasent, the liquid will assume a fine blu: 
colour. Or immersea polished knife blade; the coppe: 
will deposit upon it. 

To clean paint, smear a piece of flannel in common 
whiting, mixed to the consistency of common paste, i1 
warm water. Rub the surface to be cleansed quit: 
briskly, and wash off with pure cold water. Grea 
spote will ia this way be almost instantly removed, a: 
well as other filth, andthe paint will retain its bri! 
liancy aud. beauty uniuspaired. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—— 

Ir is stated that for eleven months neither rain nor 
snow has fallen at Pekin, and the greatest distress 
prevaile:in consequence in that pa t of China. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion building may be formed from the fact that th: 
outer gallery is nearly a mile in circumference, mor 
than 100 {t. in-width, and 80 ft. in height. 

ky some parts of Germany every bottle containing 
poison is labelled with a death's head and crossbones, 
and every parcel of poisonous. medicine sent to « 
patient has « similar label over the address. 

Tue Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce has resolved 
to memorialize the P ostmaster-General in favour of the 
scheme for a penny scale of stamped post-oflice 
orders, of which a committee had reported that 
would prove advantageous to the Post Office a: 
beneficial to the public. 

Her Masssty has placed St. James's Palace at the 
disposal of her relative, King George of Hanover 
The King has resolved to accept the offer for himse] 
and daughter, the Princess Frederica. Quevn Marie 
however, has resolved to remain in Hanover with her 
second daughter. 

As a matter of fact the mortality of the miners is 
not great. ‘lle average anwualrate from 1854 
1863 in England and Wales was 2°233 deaths for 
every 100 persons living. Atthe same time iu the 
county of Carhwall (decidedly mising) the rate was 
2:057; South Wales, 2°137; Monmouthshire, 2°227 ; 
anad-Durlmm, 27315. 

LAUDABLE AMBITION, 
Tho noblo spirit of industry 
Gives birth to lwudeble ambition. 

LAUDABLE ambition stimulates a man to endeavour 
to do well lifmself, and rejoice to see his neighbour 
do better. ‘To delight in, and tale every opportunity 
of exerting all the powers of which he may be-pos- 


Lsessed towards.honeouring our Creator, and serving 


our fellow-beings. is uot only laudable, but thehighest 
aud most novle usy to whieh iiuman ambition ca: 
be applied; it is; indeed: the very end for which it 
was given. Whenever we see a man exerting bis 
powers to these purposes, notting would be more 
unjust to him, or more detrimental to society, than tc 
attribute;thein to ostentation. 

We«wetooapttejudge ofothers by ourselves; when 
we sat auotlier possées such quatitications as would 
nrake us proud, we, without farther evidence, conclude 
him to be so. ‘Thus euperior excellenee always 
attracts envious eyes, ant! what virtue will not envy 
construes: inte. vice. ‘That. ambition can never be 
justly blamed which produoos, or: endeavours te pro- 
duce public good; but seme ave-so-envious. that they 
cantot seo any’ shining talent in another withou: 
snarling at it, like dogs barking at the moon. 

To curb such ambition, and check our unjust 
censures, we shonld.look well into, and study that 
living book, our own hearts; for nothing will so 
effectually suppress. ostentatien ato. know ourselves. 
He that most:clearly perceives lris.own intperfeetions 
will be'the last''to seelt ont’ and comderma’ those of 





otirers. A. J. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovrver.—Galileo died in 1642. 

L. M. and Z. A. B. A —Consult a medical me3. 

H. H.—Near the »s:: end of Leadenha!! creat. 

Oriver Darve.—Answer through our columns as you see 

ier correspondents do. 

Joun.— Washington, the first President of the United States 
f America, was elected in 1789. 

Rutn and Amaia, very respectable, are desirous of sharing 
« comfortable home with two young gentlemen. 

W. R. has replied to one of our fair correspondents, but 
which we know not, for he has omitted the name. 
Zenra.—Tovuching, for curing the “ King's evil,” was first 
erformed by King Edward, in the year 1058. 
H1BpeERNtaAN.—Ireland was first taken possession of by the 
iglish, under King Henry IL, in the year 1172. 
ELtxn.—The surname “Nora Magee" should be pro- 
unced hard, like the Scotch word “ gie”™ (give). 
A. HL, twenty-two, 5 ft. 9 in., light, very handsome, a true 
pe of an Englishman, with a salary of 200/. per annum. 
S1, Senorita, S1.—The first telegraph (a semaphore) was 
»cted in England in January, 1796. 
D. A. M., twenty, 5 ft. 7 in., holding a good situation. 
Kespondent must be good looking and domesticated. 

Miss M. L.—Will our fair correspondent write again, giving 
the name of the gentleman to whom she replies ? 

Jenny, twenty-three, medium height, black hair and eyes, 
«ood tempered, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent 
must be dark and fond of home. 

ApY ua. To t fay first question, “No"’; other evidence 

would ¢ ry. To your second, decidedly 

Yes." 

Antner B., twenty-two, 5 ft. 9 in., dark, and good looking, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady from seventcen to 
twenty. He is in a good position in an office. 

Scmmer.—" Lines on the Death of a Young Lady,” and 
“A Jolly Dog,” are declined with thanks, not being suitable 
to our pages. 

Lizzig, twenty-four, 5 ft., chestnut hair, hazel eyes, good 
tempered, thoroughly domesticated, and very respectable. 
liespondent must be very steady. 

M. E. W.—The specimens of hair enclosed are respectively 
very dark brown and verylight brown. (Handwriting very 
bad indeed; why not take a few lessons?) 

M. G. T., forty, tall, of Christian principles, very domes- 
ticated and industrious, with a little money. Respondent to 
ve tall and dark. 

G. T., twenty-four, 5 ft. 7in., dark, rather handsome, with 
« salary of 10ul. Respondent must be pretty, genteel, and 
well educated. 

SouTnport, a general agent, not bad looking, dark, wishes 

) correspond with a young lady suitable to his station in 
afe. Respondent must be fond of home and domesticated. 

A.rrep Watts.—We certainly do not know of any means 

~ straightening a bent leg bone ;” consult an hospital sur- 
eon, 

Rosert Harver.—We do not think the poem you mention 
would be suitable to our columns; but how can you expect 

3 to give our opinion of a work we have not seen ? 

Coxrap pv Norn.—Why not at once consult a surgeon, 
who would, we doubt not, speedily cure your temporary 
deafness? 

Jax& Raops.—Your friend the “Young Fep” is correct. 
The word is most assuredly pronounced “ /ieworth.” The 

suer pronunciation is vulgar in the extreme. 

Aariz.—The expense of armorial bearings varies, accord- 

ng to the trouble given. They are to be obtained at the 
Heralds’ College. 

A Presu-Warter Sarron.—Without doubt, next to that of 
Japan, the coast of England is the most dangerous in the 
vorld, hence the great value of life-boats. The first of these 
was built and launched at South Shields in the year 1790. 

Srarpoarp Carueap, a sailor, twenty, 5 ft. 4 in., com- 
plexion fair, a good set of teeth, ognaideses, a good singer 
and dancer, very fond of fireside p 

nust be thoroughly domesticated and respectable. 

H. C. Bart.—How inconsistent of you to ask us to accept 
a Christmas story without seeing it? How much more so 
when you tell us that it is not even written, and is to be your 
tirst attempt “in literature!” 

Merry Jack J., eighteen, 5 ft. 9 in., brown complexion, 
broad shouldered, strong, a pair of willing hands, and a kind 
heart, Respondent must be fond of home and music, pretty, 
and not older than himself. 

J. P.—To brown gun barrels we give you a choice of three 
recipes :—1. Aquafortis and wrveet spirits of nitre, of each 
| oz; blue vitriol, 4 oz.; tincture of muriate of iron, 2 oz.; 
water, 1 quart; dissolve. 2. Blue vitriol and sweet spirits 
of nitre, of each 1 02.; water, 1 pint, as last. 3. Butwor of 




















antimony and sweet oil, equal parts, mixed, to be applied to 
the iron previously warmed. The above flaids are rubbed on 
the barrel (previously wel polished and cleaned off with 
whitening to remove the oil), allowed to remain on till the 
next day, and then rubbed off with a hard brush, the process 
being repeated, if necessary. The barrel is next washed in 
pearlash or soda-water, and afterwards well rinsed in clean 
water; it is then polished either with the burnisher, or with 
a brush and beeswax; sometimes a coat of tough shellac 
varnish is applied. 

Brizy Borv, an engineer and millwright, twenty-three, 
6 ft. in height, dark, and good looking, with an income of 
100/. & year. Respondent must be about 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
and dark. 

Epwarp Cox.—Take no step without the advice of a re- 
spectable solicitor, who will tell you how to proceed legally. 
The lodgers, however, are without doubt bound to quit, due 
notice having been given to them. 

0. G. L., ® mechanic and a widower, thirty-four, with 
three children, dark, full whiskers, wishes for a wife about 
his own age, with a good, kind heart, to take a mother's 
place. 

A. S. R., a dressmaker, nearly thirty. Respondent must 
be rather tall, a mechanic or country tradesman of Chris- 
a and a confiding disposition; age not par- 
ticular. 

A.J. B., eighteen, of a respectable fam’ — figure, 
light brown hair, blue eyes, rather stout. jpondent must 
be a tall, dark gentleman about twenty-two, would prefer a 
butcher to any other 

A Winowsep Moraer.—1. Write to the head master of the 
school you name. {. There are many free schools in Lon- 
don and its vicinity for orphans. 3. Address, Christ's Hos- 
=. Newgate Street, City. A presentation to the Blue Coat 

chool can only be obtained from one of the governors. 


SONG OF THE AUTUMN FLOWER. 


I know that no perfume is mine, 

Here on grand autumn’s glorious shrine, 
Yet beanty has not scorned to place 
Some brilliant graces on my face, 

Some charms to make.the little ower 
A splendour in the flushing bower. 


For autumn, stooping from the trees, 
Has visited the humble leas, 

And scattered, also, rainbow dyes, 
That rival even sunset skies, 

Purple and crimson, bive and gold, 
In beauty beaming manifold. 


And so, I pine not: but am here 
Full grateful in the dying year, 
That, if I were denied perfume, 
i revei in a peerless bloom, 

And also do my for man 

In Nature's ever plan. 


Oh, mortal, though some gift may not 

Have fallen to thy human lot, 

Yet never pine, but now like me 

Take what thou hast all gracefully, 

And also do thy part for man 

In Nature's everlasting plan, R. W. 


A Youxa Mercnantc.—"“En résumé,” in French, means 
“on the whole,” or “ entirely ;" “ Excelsior’ means “ higher,” 
and is the title of a poem by Longfellow; “Ecce Signum” 
means “behold the sign,” or “ here is the proof.” 

Frances and Maupz, “Maude,” medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and well educated. 
« Frances,” tall, dark hair and eyes, clear complexion. Ke- 
spondents must be dark. 

A Geruay.—Yon are correct, and Lave won your wager. 
Prussia is a modern monarchy, its first king having been 
the Elector of Brandenburg, Frederick IIL, who crowned 
himself and his consort at Kinigsberg, in 1701. 

A Groom.—Rarey, the celebrated horse-trainer and tamer 
of Cruiser, is not alive. He died in Cleveland, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember last, at the age of thirty-eight He had accumulated 
a large fortune, and, as a horse-tamer, has left no one worthy 
to wear his mantle. 

Rerp Westcourt.—You may remove tattoo marks by 
blistering the parts with a plaister a little larger than the 
marks; after this keep the place with a mild oint- 
ment for a week: finally, dress it, to get it well, and as the 
new skin grows, the marks will disappear. 

S.J. S. D., eighteen, of a respectable family, light brown 
hair and eyes, good figure, tall, and good looking ; very fend 
of music and dancing. Respondent must be a tall, dark 
gentleman about twenty-two, a butcher to any other trade 
preferred. 

Henev.—The practice of employing bad corks is often pro- 
ductive of considerable loss, from the air being only par- 
tially excluded from the bottles, the contents, of course, suf- 
fering in consequence. The best are those called “ velvet 
corks ;” the finest are imported from France. 

G. H. asks us for a receipt for curling his hair. Now, 
curling fluids are prepared in a variety of ways, the best. 
however, we are acquainted with isa mixture of olive oil 
and beeswax. Take a piece of white beeswax, about the 
size of tbe kernel of the common nut, melt it in about 
an ounce of olive oil, and then add a few drops of bergamot. 

Etta Montcomery, a widow without encu;>brance, would 
be happy to meet with a well-educated man from fifty to 
sixty, with an independence. “ Ella” is forty-two, tall, blue 
eyes, brown hair, of a cheerful disposition, 7 domesti- 
cated, fond of home, very respectably connected, and bas a 
small business of her own, 

A Nos-Rrrvauist.— St. Francis Xavier, probably the 
greatest miasionary of the Roman Catholic Charch, was (e- 
scended from a noble family of Navarre, and after leaving 
the army for the Caurch, joined “Ignatius Loyola,” the 
founder of the Society of Jesuits. He was both a great and 
& good man, and devoted his life to moon orm ty peoples 
of the far -_ where after man: eka lee sojourn in the per- 
formance—at least, light—of good works, he 
died at Macao, im China, in year 1552. 

Louise and Lizz. “Louise,” twenty, dark curly hair, 
hazel eyes, clear co red me by 
many, very domesticated, and fond of home, has a small 
marriage portion to bestow on the object of her choice; he 





must be tall and dark, and able to keep | awife, ‘ Lizzie," 
blonde, se v , and very’ pretty, 
wishes to meet with one geet her own age, in @ good so 
eial position, well educated, with dark hair and eyes; one 
fond of music preferred. 

A. B. and D. B.—The following are excellent recipes for 
making imitation * ground " glass window panes :—1. White 
fistting paint s' tmolve in and softened off with fine flanne! 





2. Epsom poh ssolved + warm water, and washed on the 
glass with a soft In both cases the window is to be 
well cleaned. 


Py: Bracx.—1. If you are really suffering from neural- 
gia, apply atonce toa medical man, for although the pre- 
scription you name is excellent, it may not be adapted to 
every constitution, nog re i Gecripa it ineffectually, you 
should seek advice. sription may have been 
Lor made up in Doth secneen 
A. B.—Leaving your house does not exonerate you from 
payment-of your taxes. The parochial authorities can sue 
you forall dues. As for assessed taxes, no amount of time 
will relieve you from them, providing the authorities choose 
to demand them, and at Somerset House the names of all 
defaulters are passed from one collector to another. 
E. C. C.—Being but 5 ft, 54 in. in height at eighteen years 
of age, it is extremely improbable that you will ever reach 
5ft.8in. Itis possible without doubt; but the tallest men 
we have known have reached their extreme altitude at your 
age; nevertheless, nil dum; slow-growing people 
frequently grow to twenty-one, and even twenty-three. 
Epwix.—To prevent the common occurrence of decay in 
wood, take 20 parts of resin, 46 patts of finely powdered 
chalk, some hard sand, a little linseed oi!, and sulphuric acid. 
mix all together, and boil for a short time. This composi- 
tion, if applied while hot, forms a kind of varnish, thereby 
preserving the wood. 


Communications Recervep:— 

A-A-A. Foevercen | to by—“ Daisy,” who would like to 
receive his photograph. 

Presumptruous'by—“ Loving Emily,” who will be very glad 
to hear from him. 

Epwarp E. by—" Merry Nell,” eighteen, very short, brown 
hair, gray eyes, pale, remarkably small hands and feet, pas- 
siohately fond of music, but could never learn the piano. 
and very, very fond of home, being an only daughter, with 
three brothers older than herself; would never have any 
lovers, because they were not sailors. 

Epuunp by—‘ Rachel,” who thinks by the description he 
gives of himself, he will suit her. “Rachel” is twenty, 
said by some to be good looking, dark blue eyes, and not 
very dark brown hair, a good housekeeper, as she keeps her 
father’s house, a member ef the Church of England, and a 
teacher in Sunday-school and tract lender; she would wish 
her husband to belong to the Church; her friends are very 
respectable, her uncle being a magistrate, has had a good 
English education, knows og little of music, but is certain 
she would make a good wife. (Handwriting very indifferent 
for a teacher)—" Emma,” who thinks she answers the 
description of a wife he wants; and—“Emma,” nineteen, 
fair es golden hair, dark gray eyes, small mouth, 
fee smal) hands and feet, and below the medium 

eight. 

H. pg Lacy by—“ Marie de Lacy,” twenty, 5 ft. 2in.in 
height, fair, brown hair, hazel eyes, good looking, an easy, 
even temper, and altogether of a very cheerful disposition. 
“M. de L.” feels sure she would make any man a good wife, 
as she is thoroughly domesticated. 

C. B. by—"E. H.,” « widow, thirty-four, with a son 
thirteen, wad bea good wife to a good and loving husband, 
would beater og bey) ee @ nice home, and would be a 

daughter; and—“ Siucere,” thirty-four. 
: good tempered, and very fond 
of home. 


CaTHerine by—" Best Bower,” an A. B.in the Royal Navy. 
twenty-three, 5 ft.5 in. in height, complexion bronzed by 
tropical climates, black hair whiskers. 

1crorta by—" L. H.,’ ‘twenty, who would makea very good 
husband; and—“Frederick,” a German, thirty-four, moderate 
height, well educated, 0 of affectionate disposition, aud has a 
business which “ Victoria" would find to be quite genteel, 
and which brings him in enough to keep a wife respectably 

Brus Vioter by—“ J. H. T.,” eighteen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
fair, dark brown hair and eyes, good tempered, and of a lov- 
ing disposition—“ Persevering George Frederick Jennings,” 
twenty-one, possessed of great personal attractions and com- 
bined with a decided taste for music, and a good temper— 
* Jason,” who bas hunted on the plains of Mexico, im the 
backwoods of North America, the gorillas in Africa, and 

rs in India, and has been hunted in turn by them 
“Jason” is twenty-two, good looking, may not be rich, so 
makes no she oy but should “ Blue Violet" condescend 
to notice him, he does not think she will ever have cause to 
repent—* M. M, " twenty, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, light brown 


hair, blue eyes, features, very active, can make and 

relish @ Hy well, @ lively i tion, @ great love of 

poetry, & of sympathetic — eo. 
ighly Le d industrious and savi a 


foreigner, forty-three—* Tell Me Yes,” forty-one, 5ft 10} in. 
~ height, fair, a comfortable in and all that 

wanted isa “Biue Violet "—* R. N.,” twenty-two, 6 ft. in 
belght fair, exceedingly handsome, Passionately fond of 
music and home, and — by birth—“J. R.," who 
requests her address ; “* Fred,” Swennpthees, medium 
height, dark complexion, and good tempered. 
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